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Of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  music  is  the  purest.  There 
are  some  which  are  more  intellectual,  and  others  which 
are  more  intensely  sensual ;  but  music  stands  alone  in 
tlie  power  which  it  exercises  over  human  nature,  and  by 
appealing  to  that  delicate  and  mysterious  part  ot*  our  con¬ 
stitution  which  no  anatomist  has  ever  described — no  me¬ 
taphysician  ever  explained — binds  in  its  silken  chains  all 
ranks,  and  tribes,  and  generations.  The  question,  why  a 
certain  succession  ot*  quick  or  slow  notes  should  thrill 
througli  the  frame,  and  penetrate  the  soul,  with  so  si¬ 
multaneous  and  universal  an  effect,  is  one  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  answer ;  but  the  fact  remains  unalterable. 

They  who  are  bold  enough  to  avow  that  they  experience 
little  delight  from  music,  are  objects  more  of  pity  than 
of  blame.  We  have  invariably  observed  that  they  are 
persons  of  a  coarse,  querulous,  or  vulgar  temperament, 
— persons  whose  souls  and  hearts,  if  they  have  any,  are 
imprisoned  within  a  dungeon  of  gross  Hesh,  and  whose 
tastes  are  as  uncultivated  as  their  minds  are  unembel¬ 
lished.  Look,  on  the  contrary,  at  him  or  her  whose 
finer  nature  is  attuned  to  every  sound  of  melody ;  there 
is  a  depth  of  feeling,  of  love,  and  of  gentleness  in  their 
very  voice,  which  wins  upon  you  even  before  you  see  or 
know  the  speaker.  All  that  is  profound  in  adection,  all 
that  is  soothing  in  grief,  all  that  is  elevating  in  hope,  all 
that  is  delicious  in  joy, — all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be 
best  communicated  through  the  medium  of  music.  The 
very  memory  of  an  air  that  has  been  heal'd  long  ago,  or 
lar  away — in  happier  years,  in  e.arly  youth,  or  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  land,  is  capable  of  communicating  a  joy,  equalled, 
iMThaps,  by  no  other.'  What  brings  so  freshly  back  into 
tile  heart  all  that  the  heart  has  most  loved,  as  music  ?  A 
soii^ — a  little  simple  song — poured  into  the  dull  ear  of 
*^>6,  may  carry  even  the  most  aged  out  of  their  infirmi¬ 
ties,  away  from  the  feeblenesses  and  the  privations  of  the 
pi’escnt  hour,  back  to  the  rtwiest  days  of  childhood,  and 
they  may  dream  that  they  once  more  bound  along  the 
breezy  hill,  or,  in  all  the  happiness  of  exubei*ant  health, 
glide  through  the  merry  dance.  A  song — a  little  simple 
— breathed  beneath  the  casement  of  the  exile  and  the 
captive,  may  tnuisport  him  in  a  moment  to  the  land  of 
Ifis  nativity,  may  bring  cool  and  welcome  tears  from  his 
wearied  out  with  watching, 

“  Whilst  recollections,  sad  but  sweet, 

Arise  and  disappear.’* 

These  are  the  trite  and  commonplace  results  of  music, 
ihere  is  nothing  which  it  does  not  illuininate  with  a 


light  richer  than  that  of  the  setting  sun.  'Fo  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  it  lends  an  additional  grace  ; — it  paints 
the  lily,  and  it  gilds  refined  gold.  The  peasant  girl  at 
her  cottage-door  singing  her  mountain-melodies,  far  up 
among  the  Alpine  heights,  smooths*down  the  rugged  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scene,  and  pours  out  a  flood  of  human  sym¬ 
pathies  upon  the  rocks  amb snows  of  ages.  'Fhe  noble 
maiden,  seated  upon  her  castle  walls,  whose  ancestral 
towers  look  far  over  dale  and  down,  never  appears  more 
worthy  of  her  rank  and  lofty  lineage,  than  when  to  the 
viewless  air  or  to  the  stars  of  night,  she  gives  forth  the 
full  soul  of  harmony.  The  music,  and  the  singer  reflect 
a  mutual  charm  upon  each  other  ;  and  when  diil  even 
Shakspeare  |>uint  a  finer  ]»icture,  or  pay  a  nobler  com|di- 
ment,  than  when  he  compared  the  tones  of  a  lovt*d  voice 
to 

- ‘‘  Ditties  highly  penn’d. 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer’s  bower. 

With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute  !” 

It  is  a  happy  proof  of  the  refinement  of  the  age,  that 
now-a-days  the  undisguised  and  unblushing  hater  of  music 
is  unknown.  'Fhe  wish  to  avoid  a  charge  of  insensibility, 
in  this  respei't,  has  perhaps  forced  some  to  seek  for  refuge 
under  the  mask  of  affectation  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
detect  the  pretended  amateur  yawning  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  plaudits.  Yet,  «as  a  judicious  writer  has  well  re¬ 
marked,  “the  very  existence  of  this  affectation  pi*oves  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  among  the  refined  part  of  so¬ 
ciety,  in  favour  of  music  ;  and  as  the  ear  becomes  well 
trained^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
is  acquired,  music  will  make  the  proper  impression,  and 
not  convey  the  inerely  indefinite  physical  pleasure  which 
animals  are  said  to  derive  from  it,  in  common  with  man¬ 
kind.”  Were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  influence 
which  music  exercises  over  female  manners  and  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  over  those  of  men,  its  cultivation 
could  not  be  too  much  encouraged.  Conjured  by  the 
magic  of  soft  tones,  every  natural  asperity  lays  itself  down 
and  sleeps,  whilst  wreathed  smiles,  and  pensive  fancies, 
and  hallowed  associations,  congregate  togetlier,  like  fairy 
elves  in  moonlight ;  and  all  that  makes  life  lovely,  and  the 
domestic  circle  dear,  and  distant  friends  remembered,  and 
past  injuries  forgiven,  and  future  pleasures  anticipated, — 
all  that  elevates  humanity,  and  removes  that  hanissing 
discontent  which  at  times  creates  in  us  a  dissatisfaction 
with  ourselves  and  all  the  world, — rises  up  like  flowers, 
or  rather  like  the  incensi*  of  flowers,  colouring  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  sun'ouiiding  atmosphere. 

But  language  toils  and  sweats  in  vain  to  compass  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  smallest  achievement  of  music.  •  l.«anguage. 
may  move  round  music,  and  (iccasioiially  seem  to  approai'h 
it  ;  but  music  is  a  sun  which  absorbs  into  itself,  and  gives 
forth  again  in  one  my,  the  united  words  of  ag<M.  Blessed, 
for  ever  blessed,  be  those  mighty  masters  of  the  art,  who 
have  taken  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  spheres,  and  brought 
it  down  to  this  lower  earth  of  ours!  And  blin^sed,  for 
ever  blessed,  be  those  gentle,  delicate,  and  noble  natures, 
who  have  executed  what  the  others  designed,  and  whose 
sweet,  immortal  voices — soft  and  low,  or  full-toiied  and 
I  clear-^luive  obUiiued  a  mastery  over  us,  which  the  thun- 
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der,  high  among  the  clouds,  the  ocean,  roaring  from  its 
caverns  of  gloom,  or  the  wind,  sweeping  the  desert  and 
threading  the  mountains,  never  possessed  !  The  key  to 
man’s  most  glorious  hopes  lies  in  music.  That  we  are 
capable  of  enjoying  poetry,  is  nothing  wonderful ;  for 
whatever  presents  a  distinct  and  tangible  idea  to  the  mind, 
creates  a  pleasurable  sensation, — the  necessary  reward  of 
an  intellectual  exertion ;  and  wherever  there  are  words, 
there  is  a  reference  to  something  defined  and  material. 
But  music  possesses  in  itself  no  ideas,  yet  is  it  the  parent 
of  a  million.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  aerial  and  impalpa¬ 
ble,  yet  what  food  did  we  ever  eat,  what  liquid  did  we 
ever  drink,  which  so  immediately  affected  our  whole  con¬ 
stitution  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  sen¬ 
sual  and  material  api)etite  would  find  its  food  in  music  ? 
yet  there  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  does  find  its  food 
in  music.  What  is  the  conclusion  ?  It  is,  that  music 
has  to  do  with  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul  alone. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  kinds  of  music ;  but  the 
whole  may  be  pretty  safely  classed  under  three  great 
heads: — the  music  which  speaks  to  the  understanding, — 
the  music  which  speaks  to  the  heart, — and  the  music 
which  speaks  to  both.  Under  the  first  class,  we  compre¬ 
hend  all  those  pieces  of  learned  contrivance,  which,  while 
they  display  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  the  composer, 
are  more  like  mathematical  problems,  measured  by  line 
and  rule,  than  a  succession  of  sounds  appealing  to  the 
passions.  It  was  not  the  older  composers  alone  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  these  exercises;  —  Kalkbrenner,  Tixis,  and 
Moscheles,  are  men  of  the  same  order,  possessing  a  great 
deal  of  science,  and  deriving  intellectual  enjoyment  from 
its  possession — but  with  as  little  feeling  (in  the  better  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  word)  as  one  of  their  own  instruments. 
By  the  second  kind  of  music — that  which  speaks  to  the 
heart  alone — we  mean  such  simple  and  inartificial  melo¬ 
dies  as,  though  pleasing,  could  not  take  a  lasting  hold  of 
the  memory,  unless  strongly  attached  to  it  by  some  par¬ 
ticular  asvsociations,  such  as  those  of  home  and  country. 
Almost  all  national  melodies  are  in  this  predicament.  It 
is  not  the  music  alone  that  endears  them  to  us,  for  that 
is  in  many  cases  too  simple  and  monotonous,  and  even 
rude ;  it  is,  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  we  love,  and  that  they  become, 
therefore,  memorials  of  past  happiness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  to  the  third  species  of  music — that  which 
appeals  both  to  the  heart  and  the  head — that  we  must 
look  for  its  highest  triumphs ;  and  for  those  strains, 
which,  when  heard,  even  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  and  in  any  country,  take  the  listener 
captive  at  once,  and  rouse  into  energy  all  tlie  varying 
emotions  of  his  nature.  To  men  such  as  Handel,  Mozart, 
Hadyn,  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  belongs  this  mighty 
spell.  Before  their  compositions,  the  music-mad  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Canons  are  no  more  thought  of,  and  the 
pretty  unadorned  airs  of  the  mere  beginner  fade  away 
into  insignificance ; — music  asserts  her  power,  assumes 
lier  golden  throne,  extends  her  all-touching  sceptre,  and 
the  nations  bow  down  before  her. 

This  is  a  long  preamble  to  the  more  immediate  subject- 
matter  of  this  article ;  but  we  could  not  resist  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing,  however  feebly,  the  intensity  of  oiu* 
feelings  regarding  music, — feelings  in  which  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  our  readers  will  participate,  for  most  of  them,  like 
us,  must  owe  to  music  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
existence.  Let  us  then  chronicle  the  fa<^t  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  Whether  it  may  have  been  upon 
the  tented  field,  in  the  solemn  cathedral,  in  the  glittering 
and  crowded  theatre,  alone,  or  with  a  multitude,  from 
the  full-choired  orchestra,  or  the  lips  of  one  we  loved,  at 
the  banquet-hour,  beneath  a  thousand  lights,  or  in  the 
summer-glen,  with  the  meridian  moon  smiling  from  a 
starless  sky, — oh  !  wherever,  or  whenever,  it  may  have 
been  heard,  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  music  has  fallen 
upon  our  spirit  like  the  light  of  Paradise  upon  her  wdio 
Stood  without  the  gate. 


The  three  works,  whose  titles  wi*  have  copi(‘d 
are  a  new  species  of  publication,  taking  tlieir  rise  tV  ^ 
and  suggested  by,  the  success  of  the  literary  annuuU 
Their  contents  consist  principally  of  original  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  calculated  for  the  meridian  <d‘ 
the  drawing-room,  and  well  suited  to  afford  both  amuse¬ 
ment  and  improvement  to  all  who  take  delight  in  this 
fascinating  art.  In  point  of  external  apt»earance  and  em¬ 
bellishment,  the  whole  three  are  a  good  deal  like  each 
other,  and  they  are  all  elegant  and  attractive.  We  shall 
go  over,  a  little  more  in  detail,  the  contents  of  cacli. 

Apollo's  Gift,  or  the  Musical  Souvenir,  is  edited  by 
two  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  musical  reputation,  de¬ 
menti  and  Cramer.  It  is  embellished  with  live  lithogra¬ 
phic  drawings,  exceedingly  spirited  and  distinct.  Those 
entitled,  “  Arthgarvan,”  “  Venice,  by  Moonlight,”  and 
“  The  Moorish  IVIaiden,”  are  three  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art  we  have  seen.  The  contents  of  the  vo-. 
lume  are  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  Vocal  and  In¬ 
strumental  Music.  In  the  first  department,  the  best 
pieces  are  these; — “  The  Song  of  Harold  llarfager,” 
the  words  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  music  by 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  seen  no  com¬ 
position  by  Mr  Thomson  wJiich  pleases  us  more  tlian 
this  ;  it  is  remarkably  bold  and  spirited,  (particularly  in 
the  first  part,)  and,  what  is  always  of  importance,  tlic 
music  is  admirably  adaxded  to  the  words: — “  Placa  gli 
sdegni  tuoi,” — Italian  words,  set  to  a  beautiful  duct  of 
Cherubino,  every-way  worthy  of  the  gifted  author  of 
“  Cnidel  Perche.”  Cherubino’s  music  seldom  fails  to 
charm.  We  remember  the  delight  with  which  we  heard 
his  overture  to  “  Anacreon”  encored  at  the  first  musical 
festival  here  : — “  Lutzow’s  Wild  Hunt,”  translated  by 
Mr  George  Hogarth,  from  the  German,  the  music  by 
Weher.  Weber  was  the  Lord  Byron  of  modern  musi<'. 
His  “  Lutzow’s  Hunt”  is  a  splendid  piece,  but  it  should 
be  heard  only  with  the  original  German  words,  which 
make  the  effect  wild  and  impressive  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  A  harp  accompaniment  is  also  a  gi’eat  improve¬ 
ment,  and  gives  a  fine,  full,  swelling  sound  to  the  whole. 
Few  things  are  more  to  be  lamented  by  the  lovers  (»f 
music  than  Weber’s  premature  fate.  He  had  a  genius 
and  a  style  which  have  died  with  him;  and  which,  for 
originality  of  concex>tion  and  vigour  of  execution,'  w'c 
scarcely  expect  to  see  equalled  again  in  our  time  : — “  The 
IMoorish  IMaiden,”  composed  by  Horn.  This  is  a  very 
delightful  little  melody,  full  of  a  lively  archness,  and  with 
a  character  of  its  own,  w^hich  is  a  great  tiling  in  songs  ot 
this  sort.  We  foretell  that  many  a  bright-eyed  damsel, 
between  this  C’hristmas  and  the  next,  will  sing  this  song 
to  her  lover,  and  the  smiling  glances  she  w  ill  tling  to- 
wards  the  poor  youth  as  she  sings,  will  seal  his  fate  for 
ever.  We  are  sorry  w'e  cannot  extract  the  music,  and 
give  it  a  place  here  ;  but  the  w^ords,  wliich  are  al-o 
sprightly,  will  afford  some  notion  of  the  air;  and  !«;*:•• 
they  are  : 

THE  MOORISH  MAIU. 

Bp  J,  A,  Wade. 

‘‘  ^  Oh  !  lullaby,  lullaby^  father  dear !’ 

Thus  sigh’d  a  young  IVIocirish  maid, 

While  a  cjiptive  she  loved  to  her  bower  came  neai’, 

And  whisper’d  this  serenade  :  — 

‘  Oh  !  list  to  me,  Abra!  morning  breaks ; 

’Twill  soon  be  too  late  for  our  tiight’— 

Hark  !  hark!  Ben  Ilelim  suddenly  speaks, 

‘  Whose  music  is  this  to-night  ?’ 

‘  ’Tis  my  lullaby,  lullaby,  father  dear,’ 

The  trembling  Abra  said  ; 

‘  I  would  sing  you  to  rest,  but  my  lute,  I  f»*«‘I, 

Was  wrong  in  the  sounds  it  play’d. 

Oh  !  lullaby,  lullaby,  father  dear, 

I  w'as  wrong  in  the  sounds  1  play’d.’ 

The  lullabp  soothed  him,  again  he  slept. 

Again  was  the  serenade  sung. 

The  maiden  for  lover  and  father  w'ept. 

What  could  «he  ?— so  gentle  and  young ! 
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One  kiss  on  the  old  man’s  slumbering  eyes, 

That  waken’d  her  heart’s  best  tears ; 

One  look  at  heaven  in  the  Moorish  skies. 

And  away  from  her  land  for  years ; 

From  her  ‘  lullaby,  lullaby,  father  dear,* 

From  all  the  fond  ties  of  home. 

That  are  nothing,  or  little,  when  they  are  near, 

.But  which  we  regret  w’hen  we  roam 
Her  ‘  lullaby,  lullaby,  father  dear  !* 

Would  oft  to  her  fancy  come.” 

<<  The  Song  of  the  Pilgrim”  is  a  very  graceful  and  flow¬ 
ing  melody ;  and  the  composer,  Mendelshon  Bartholdy, 
who  visited  Edinburgh  a  few  months  ago,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  accomplished  young  men  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  musical  world  ; — “  We  shall  not  meet  again. 
Love,”  by  Mr  G.  Hogarth,  is  a  very  sweet  composition, 
and  reflects  credit  even  on  the  acknowledged  musical 
taste  of  its  author  : — “  I.ia  Chanteuse,”  by  Panseron,  is  a 
light  and  playful  ditty,  finely  corresponding  with  the 
words,  which  are  no  less  so.  For  the.  sake  of  sunny 
France,  a  land  to  us  of  many  delightful  reminiscences, 
we  subjoin  them : 

LA  CHANTEUSE. 

Chanter  c’est  mon  bonheur  supreme,  tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
Chaque  gar^on  me  dit  qu’ii  m’aime,  tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Oui,  je  me  ris  de  leur  Constance, 

De  leal’s  tourmens,  de  leurs  souifrance, 

Et  sans  pitie  pour  leurs  chansons, 

A  leurs  soupirs  moi  je  reponds,  tra,  la,  la,  &c. 

Ils  parlent,  je  chante  sans  cesse,  tra,  la,  &c. 

‘  Croyez  a  ma  vive  tendresse,’  tra,  la,  &c. 

‘  Ah  !  d’amour  mon  ame  ravie, 

Je  veux  vous  aimer  pour  la  vie, 

Mais  du  moins  par  un  mot  flatteur, 

Daignez  approuver  mon  ai’deur,*  tra,  la,  &c. 

Leur  amour  se  change  en  colere,  tra,  la,  la,  &c, 

‘  Un  jour  vous  serez  moins  severe,’  tra,  la,  &c. 

*  Aimer  c’est  une  loi  supreme 
Me  disent  ils,  ^  11  faut  qu’on  aime ; 

Ce  desir  un  jour  vous  viendra, 

Mais  vieille  alors  on  vous  dira,’  tra,  la.  La,  la,  &c.  ” 

The  rest  of  the  vocal  music  of  this  volume  we  do  not 
consider  quite  so  happy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  “  Ave  Sanctissima”  of  poor  11.  A.  Smith,  who  had  a 
fine  perception  of  the  calmer  and  gentler  beauties  of  mu¬ 
sical  composition.  Knapton’s  air,  entitled  “  Youth  re¬ 
newed,”  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  Montgomery’s  words. 
Both  the  words  and  the  music  of  “  Young  Fallen,” — the 
first  by  Bayly,  and  the  second  by  H.  Philips — are  com¬ 
monplace. — “  Oh !  the  hour  to  meet”  is  only  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  “  La  Biondina;”  and  “  I  knew  not  the  world  con¬ 
tained,”  by  Barnet,  is  a  very  close  imitation,  especially  in 
the  first  ]>art,  of  .a  well-known  German  Waltz.  The 
fine  words  by  Lady  Caroline  I^amb,  beginning  “  Coiildst 
thou  but  know,”  are  very  well  adapted  to  a  sw’eet  and 
melancholy  air  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen  these  words  before,  but  we 
have  a  pleasure  in  transferring  them  to  our  pages  : 

‘  COULDST  THOU  BUT  KNOW.’ 

By  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 

“  Couldst  thou  but  know,  but  know  what  *tis  to  weep— 
Fu  weep  unpitied  and  alone. 

The  livelong  night  whilst  others  sleep, 

Silent  and  mournful  watch  to  keep, 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  'what  I  have  done. 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  ’tis  to  smile, 

To  smile  when  scorn’d  by  every  one  ; 

To  hide  by  many  an  artful  wile, 

‘‘heart  that  know’S  more  grief  than  guile. 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done. 

^hou  couldst  think  how  drear, 
jV  hen  friends  are  changed,  and  health  is  gone, 

1  he  w’orld  would  to  thine  eyes  appear, 

If  thou,  like  me,  to  none  wert  dear. 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done.  ” 


Of  the  instrumental  music  a  good  deal  is  not  original, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  piwticularise  it.  'File 
introductory  march  for  the  piano- forte  and  flute,  by  Mos- 
chelles,  is  bold  and  good  ;  and  the  trio  in  A  flat,  whicli  it 
comprises,  is  also  clever.  There  is  an  air  by  Spohr,  which, 
though  pretty  good,  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best.  This 
composer  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  deserves  to 
be  better  known  here  than  he  is.  Bochsa’s  adaptation 
for  the  harp  of  Rossini’s  charming  air,  Assisaa  pie,”  is 
good.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  following  fac¬ 
similes,  all  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting  : — 
Weber’s  first  sketches  of  the  Opera  of  Oberon  ;  Air  by 
Mozart ;  Canon  by  dementi ;  ^Musical  Puzzle — to  be 
read  either  way — by  Iladyn;  and  Andante  by  Beeth¬ 
oven. 

The  Musical  Lijou,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  last  year,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Apollo's 
Gift.  Its  five  lithographic  embellishments  are  all  good. 
They  are  entitled,  “  The  Arabian  Steed,”  “  The  Exiled 
Knight,”  “  The  Bridal  Morn,”  “  The  Parting,”  and 
“  The  Presentation  Plate.”  The  literary  contents  are 
yet  more  varied  and  ambitious,  several  prost*  tales  being 
intn»duced,  and  some  poems  which  are  not  set  to  music. 
The  contributors,  both  to  the  literary  and  musical  de¬ 
partments,  are  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The 
following  song  by  Bayly,  not  unsuccessfully  set  by  Raw¬ 
lings,  is  the  first  in  the  volume : 

POETS,  BEWARE  ! 

jBi/  Thomas  Haynes  Hayhj. 

Poets,  beware  !  never  compare 
Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  in  air; 

Earth  iiitay  be  bright,  air  may  be  light. 

But  brightness  and  lightness  in  woman  unite. 

Can  you  sui)pose  eyes  are  like  sloes. 

Or  that  her  blushes  resemble  the  rose ; 

Where  shall  we  seek  for  sloes  that  <’an  speak, 

Or  roses  that  rival  an  eloquent  cheek  ? 

‘‘  Surelj’  you  ne’er  saw  lilies  so  fair 

As  the  forehead  that  j>eeps  through  the  curls  ofberhair! 

Surely  her  lips  red  rubies  eclipse 

The  coral  she  wears,  and  the  nectar  she  sips ! 

Birds,  in  the  spring,  sweetly  may  sing. 

But  woman  sings  better  than  bird  on  the  wing  ; 

Then,  Poets,  beware  !  never  compare 
Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  in  air  !” 

On  the  whole,  the  instrumental  music  is  better  than 
the  vocal  in  the  Bijou.  J’he  three,  best  songs  are,  “  A 
Persian  Love  Song,”  by  J.  Jolly;  “  Helm  and  Shield  are 
stain’d  with  rust,”  by  Bishop  ;  and  “  Ye  stars  of  Night,” 
a  duet  by  Barnett,  (d*  which  the  melody  is  sweet  and 
simple,  and  full  of  feeling,  the  harmony  good,  and  the 
whole  within  the  comjuiss  of  ordinary  voices.  'J'he  air 
of  The  Exiled  Knight”  is  not  melancholy  enough,  but 
the  symphonies  are  good,  and  partake  more  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  w<»rds  than  the  song  itself.  ‘‘  Stay,  Time, 
stay,”  is  light  and  rather  elegant ;  but  the  accompani¬ 
ment  is  deficient.  The  “  Air  Espagnol”  is  pretty  ;  and 
there  are  some  clever  passages  in  “  Rest  ye,  rest  ye,  rai>id 
streams,”  by  Rod  well.  Of  the  instrumental  music,  oui* 
favourites  are  the  “  Waltz,”  by  Burro wes,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  graceful.  The  first  part  is  not  so  good  as  the 
second,  and  the  third  is  more  elegant  than  either.  J'he 

fourth  part,  commencing  in  tlie  key  of  C,  is  all  good  : _ 

“  Air,  with  Variations,”  by  J.  W.  Holder,  which  is  easy 
and  flowing,  and  the  passjiges  lie  well  to  the  hand :  — “-Rondo 
and  Polacca,”by  Herz,  in  which  the  subject  is  well  chosen, 
“  Dormez,  dormez,”  being  a  favourite  French  air,  and 
the  Polaci  a  which  follows,  an  approved  Spanish  air  ;  the 
arrangement  also  is  good,  and  the  composition  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  as  Herz’s  music  generally  is : — “  Divertimento, 
introducing  a  fairy  march,”  by  Kiallmark,  light  and 
pretty  : — And“  Duet  for  the  Piano- forte,”  by  Kalkbrenner, 
which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  full  of  fine  moilulations. 

'  In  speaking  of  the  songs,  we  omitted  to  mention  a  “  Ro- 
!  inance”  by  Rossini,  adapted  to  French  words  by  M.  Jouy. 
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Though  dithcult  to  do  jiwticn  to,  it  is  one  of  the  best  com-j 
positions  in  the  volume.  The  accompaniments  are  veryj 
tine,  and  the  whole  is  more  in  Weber’s  than  in  Rossini’s; 
usual  style.  Before  quitting  the  Musical  Bijou,  we  can-, 
not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following, 
beautiful  little  poem  by  Mrs  Hemans,  which,  we  observe, 
is  reprinted  from  the  Cambrian  Quarterhj  Magazine  ; 


FAREWELL  TO  WALES. 


By  Mrs  Hemans, 

_  \ 

The  voice  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I  bear— 

Farewell !  and  a  blessing  be  with  thee,  green  land  ! 

On  thy  halls,  on  thy  hearths,  on  thy  pure  mountain  air. 
On  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  the  minstrel’s  free  hand  ! 
From  the  love  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed. 

Whilst  I  leave  tliee,  oh  !  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead  ! 


On  the  whole,  we  have  gone  over  each  of  these  thr 
volumes  with  very  considerable  satisfaction.  Thou<^h  it  ’ 
not  to  be  denied  that  most  of  the  best  pieces  they  contain 
are  by  foreign  composers,  they  yet  argue  well  of  the  pro. 
ficiency  to  which  this  country  has  now  attained  in  masical 
science ;  and  the  extensive  sale  which  we  trust  they  will 
find,  will  still  farther  prove,  that  a  general  desire  to  cul 
tivate  this  most  fascinating  of  all  arts  or  sciences  is  ex 
tending  itself  more  and  more  over  the  kingdom.  W*. 
should  be  glad  to  see  one  or  all  of  these  books  in  evi^i^ 
drawing-room  we  enter. 


I  bless  thee ;  yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  or  the  waves  of  thy  shore  ; 
And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy  dells. 

Of  the  bard  and  the  warrior — the  mighty  of  yore  ; 
And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled. 

Green  land,  poet-land  of  my  home  and  my  dead  ! 


The  History  of  Scotland,  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hart 
In  two  volumes.  Vid.  I.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  3.5^^ 
( Being  Volume  First  of  the  Historical  Department  of 
Dr  Lardnefs  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia, )  Imndon.  Printed 
for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green. 


“  I  bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat. 

Where’er  a  lone  hamlet  smiles  under  thy  skies  ; 

For  thy  ])easant  heiu’ths  burning,  the  stranger  to  greet. 

For  the  soul  that  looks  forth  from  thy  children’s  kind 


•I 

May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread. 
Green  land  of  my  childhood,  my  home,  and  my  dead  !” 


The  Musical  Gem,  which  is  edited  by  Messrs  Ball  and 
Bochsa,  has  six  lithographic  embellishments,  of  which 
the  two  most  interesting  are  well-executed  jiortraits  of 
Madame  Malibran  Garcia  and  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
Short  memoirs  of  both  these  ladies  are  also  given.  The 
notice  of  Garcia,  which  is  very  brief,  we  subjoin  : 


MADAME  MALIBRAN  GARCIA. 

“  This  highly  accomplished  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Signor 
Garcia,  the  well-known  tenor  singer,  who  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1823.  She  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public  on  the  same  boards,  in  the  character  of  Rosina  in 
ll  Barhierc  di  SevigUa  in  the  season  of  1825,  when  only  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  and  immediately  secured  that  enviable 
popularity  which  so  justly  distinguishes  her  various  talents. 
In  1826,  she  accompanied  her  father  to  America,  where 
operas  were  then  performing  at  New  York,  in  which  city 
she  married  Monsieur  Malibran.  Two  years  afterwards, 
she  was  in  the  highe»st  vogue  in  Paris,  from  whence  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  King’s  Theatre  in  London,  where  she  shone 
with  increased  lustre  through  the  brilliant  season  of  1829. 
The  natural  gifts,  and  industriously-cultivated  acquirements 
of  this  young  and  graceful  artiste,  place  her  at  the  head  of  her 
laborious  profession.  To  the  acknowledged  charms  of  voice, 
face,  and  person,  she  adds  mental  attainments  of  uncom¬ 
mon  excellence.  Equally  mistress  of  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  Madame  Malibran  has  is¬ 
sued  various  musical  compositions,  to  which  science  and 
public  taste  have  affixed  alike  the  stamp  of  favour.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  critic  : — ‘  She  Inis  all  the  endowment, 
all  the  acquisition,  and,  above  both,  all  the  devotion  and 
concentration  of  mind  common  to  those  strong  and  gifted 
individuals  who  rise  to  pre-eminence,  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  pursuits.*  ” 

Of  the  songs  in  this  vidume,  “  The  crystal  stream,”  by 
'  Barnett,  is  pretty  good  ;  “  Leonore,”  by  Weigl,  is  better  ; 
“  The  Mountain  Boy,”  by  Walter  Turnbull,  is  pretty, 
hut  not  quite  so  original  as  we  could  wish  ;  “  The  Vine- 
Dresser’s  Song”  consists  of  words  adapted  to  Weber’s  ex¬ 
quisite  Waltz,  which  are  so  completely  inapposite,  that 
they  reflect  materially  upon  the  taste  of  the  Editors.  The 
idea  of  setting  lively  words  to  this  beautiful  and  pathetic  j 
composition — a  composition  wdiich  breathes  the  very  soul  j 
of  feeling — is  preposterous.  Lord  Byron’s  poem,  “  I  saw 
thee  weep,”  is  very  successfully  set  to  music  by  ^lalibraii  I 
— the  minor,  in  particular,  is  very  felicitous.  Among  j 
the  instrumental  music,  we  are  especially  jdeased  with  j 
the  two  Waltzes  by  Lady  William  lauinox,  which  are 
at  once  graceful  and  ladylike. 


We  attempted,  not  long  ago,  (in  reviewing  the  second 
series  of  Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,)  to  express 
our  notion  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Sir  Walter’s 
genius,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  ari  anged  and 
matured  itself  in  his  mind.  We  do  not  intend  to  go  over 
again  so  soon  what  we  then  said  ;  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  repeat  ourselves  some  five  or  six  years  hence  ;  we  have 
not  yet  quite  exhausted  our  good  things.  But  we  wish 
the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  that  somehow  or  another,  lo¬ 
gically  or  illogically,  we  came  to  the  opinion,  that  Sir 
Walter,  by  a  kind  of  inexplicable  tact,  generally  mana¬ 
ged  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  although  it  was  often 
difficult  to  discover  the  way  by  'which  he  reached  them. 
This  peculiarity  eminently  fits  him  for  the  execution  of 
the  task  he  has  now  taken  in  hand,  the  compilation  of  a 
popular  history  of  his  native  land.  His  style  of  narrative 
is  admirably  calculated  to  please  that  large  class  who, 
though  reading  for  amusement,  are  contented  to  take  in¬ 
struction  also,  provided  it  comes  without  too  muchlalxmr. 
Sir  Walter  never  interrupts  the  smooth  progress  of  the  work 
by  a  tough  piece  of  ratiocination,  or  a  teazing  reference  io 
authorities,  'which  might  induce  a  half  wish,  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  to  try  once  in  their  lives  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  which  the  ins  incrtice  of  their  nature  renders, 
both  morally  and  physically,  impossible.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  to  these  people,  what  they  seldom  meet  with, 
— a  guide,  in  whom  wiser  men  might  repose  all  but  im¬ 
plicit  confidence.  We  know  not  how  it  is,  but  w’e  feel 
convinced  that  our  author  has  formed,  in  his  own  way,  a 
jiister  notion  of  the  history  of  Scotland,  than  men  of  much 
higher  pretensions  to  acute  and  laborious  research.^ 
are  willing  to  pit  our  historian  against  either  of  his^o//fl- 
borateurs,  (Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Thomas  Moore,) 
and  give  them  odds.  It  is  impossible  that  either  of  them 
can  come  to  time.  Sir  James  will  not  be  ready  before  the 
year  1867, — Moore  not  till  he  has  finished  his  Life  ot 
Byron,  and  heaven  only  knows  in  what  anno  domini  that 
will  be  !  . 

Sir  Walter  says,  in  his  first  page, — “  Our  limits  oblige 
us  to  treat  this  interesting  subject  more  concisely  than  we 
could  wish,  and  we  are,  of  course,  under  the  necessity  ol 
rejecting  many  details  which  engage  the  attention  ami 
fascinate  the  imagination.”  This  voluntary  preference  of 
the  equable  flow  of  a  continuous  narrative,  to  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  which,  affording  a  rich 
harvest  of  sparkling  quotations,  are  the  joy  of  tlie  critiG 
obliges  us  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  we  an 
perhaps  occasional!}'  too  much  addicted — taking  all  t 
talk  to  ourselves,  and  leaving  no  vacant  space  foi  t  ic 
author  to  show  how  he  can  speak. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  j'*” 
astrous  field  of  Flodden,  and  the  death  <d'  James  I^  • 
previous  history,  according  to  the  luminous  and  giap*  ‘ 
details  of  our  author,  may  be  fitly  divided  into  thiee  p 
riods.  The  first  extends  to  the  accession  of  Matoa^ 
Cean-more.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  time  durmk 
wliich  the  petty  tribes  of  Scotland  were  massing  t  mm 
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selves  into  one  nation,  and  every  thing  is  extremely  ob¬ 
scure.  'I’he  remotest  portion,  indeed,  is  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness;  as  ■'ve  approacli  its  termination,  light  begins  to 
break  in,  but,  like  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  it  is  feeble 
and  uncertain.  The  second  period  extends  from  tlie  ac¬ 
cession  of  Malcolm  to  the  struggle  for  national  independ¬ 
ence  against  Edward  I.  During  its  lapse,  tlie  Anglo- 
Norman  race  were  spreading  their  power,  language,  and 
customs  throughout  the  country.  The  government  had 
remoulded  itself  according  to  the  altered  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  original  inhabitants  had  sunk  into  a  se¬ 
condary  importance.  Tlie  new  masters,  however,  had  not 
contracted  a  local  attachment  to  their  new  possessions — a 
circumstance  which  held  out  flattering  hopes  to  the  ambi-  j 
tion  of  the  English  kings.  The  third  period  may  be 
viewed  as  commencing  with  tlie  accession  of  Robert 
Bruce.  I'he  different  classes  had  been  fairly  beaten  into 
something  like  unity  of  sentiment  and  attachment  to  the 
country.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  existence  of 
Scotland  as  a  nation  ;  and  from  this  time  our  annals  be¬ 
come  clearer  and  more  copious. 

In  treating  this  part  of  our  history — as  far  as  he  has 
yet  gone — Sir  Walter  has  confined  himself  to  a  history  of 
the  executive.  We  have  almost  no  notices  of  the  body 
of  the  nation,  nor  perhaps  do  many  materials  exist,  out 
of  which  these  more  domestic  annals  could  be  constructed. 
The  appreciation  of  the  different  kings  and  statesmen,  and 
of  their  measures,  is  made  with  much  discrimination.  i 
The  comparisons  of  the  respective  forces  of  Scotland  and  ' 
England  are  strikingly  just.  | 

On  the  whole,  we  have  really  read  this  work  with  de-  ! 
light.  There  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  ' 
candour,  and  a  tempered  humanity,  which  are  the  evi-  ! 
dence  of  rich  feeling,  ripened  by  a  long  experience.  | 


The  Foreign  Quarterl//  Review.  No.  IX.  November,  j 
1829.  London.  TVeiittel  and  Wiirtz.  i 

The  Foreiifn  Review  and  Continental  Miscellanij.  No. 
IX.  November,  1829.  London.  Black,  Y  oiing,  and 
Young. 

These  are  good  and  interesting  Numbers  of  their  re-  j 
spective  works ;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  are  in  no  1 
hurry  to  asc<*rtain  which  is  the  better,  being  most  de-  j 
cidedly  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  unquestionable  ! 
authority,  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  Mrs  ]Ma- 
lHpro[»,  that  “  comparisons  are  odoriferous.”  AV'e  prefer 
giving  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  stating,  in  a  few 
words,  our  ojiinion  of  any  article  that  may  seem  to  have 
peculiar  claims  to  praise  or  blame,  as  it  passes  under  re¬ 
view.  We  arrange  the  articles  under  the  heads  of  the 
respective  nations  of  Avhose  literature  they  profess  to 
treat. 

Fraiwe. — The  Foreign  Review  has  this  time  assumed 
the  occupation  of  its  defunct  brother,  (lv  it  defunct  ?)  the 
fletrospective,  and  treated  us  to  a  commentary  on  tin?  i 
Essays  of  Montaigne.  We  class,  under  the  same  depart- 
nieiit  of  literary  enquiry,  (namely,  the  retrospective,)  ji 
short  article,  in  this  Journal,  on  a  French  translatitui  of  an 
old  Italian  chronicle,  entitled  “  The  Convent  of  Rajano 
•md  an  equally  short  review  in  its  competitor,  of  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Inquisition  of  France.  Coming  nearer  to  «)ur 
own  days,  we  find  the  leading  article  of  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  treating,  in  an  amiable  and  philosophical  sjurit,  of 
the  additional  light  thrown  ujion  the  pers(uial  character 
ol  Napoleon  by  the  Memoirs  of  Rourrieiine  ;  and  also  re¬ 
buking  the  lies  of  Mery  and  Rarthelemy,  in  their  j>oem 
outitled  WaterliMi;  whilst  the  Foreign  Review  gives  us  a 
tiotice  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  ;  and  in  an 
article  on  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  affords  a  spirited  ex]»o- 
Mire  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  modiu'n  ('onti-  . 
J*<?nt;d  p(dice,  with  an  application  to  some  late  innovations  ; 

this  departuuMit  of  the  exe(!utive  at  home.  'J’he  paper, 
hkewise,  on  the  new  French  Miniitry,  coutaius  some  home-  i 


truths.  Geneva,  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
is  so  essentially  French,  that  we  may  take  it  in  here, 
and  inform  our  readers,  that  they  will  find  in  the  Foreign 
Review  a  precis  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Etienne  Du¬ 
mont  in  the  department  of  Jurisprudence ;  and,  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,  a  sketcli  of  his  life,  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackiulosh.  For  information  re¬ 
specting  the  j»resent  state  of  literary  and  scientific  exer¬ 
tion  in  France,  we  must  at  present  look  to  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  alone  ;  which  cauitaiiis  a  history  of  Facho,  the 
enterprising  traveller  in  the  ('yrenaica,  with  an  abstract 
of  his  discoveries,  (hy  ]Mr  Cornier,  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  also  of  IModern  V(»yages  and  Tra¬ 
vels;)  a  review  of  a  French  Tour  through  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  (by  Rowring;)  an  instructive  article  on  the  recent 
progress  of  Physical  Astronomy,  apropos  of  Poiitecoulant’s 
“  'Theorie  Analyti<|ue  <lu  Systeme  du  blonde,”  (by  Mr 
Galloway,  a  Scotchman  ;)  an  article  on  Denoifs  historical 
researches  in  the  ju’ovince  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  another 
on  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Pii’iUic  writers,  now  in 
progress  at  I^lris. 

Spain. — Nobody  expects  much  from  this  country  just 
now.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  some  important 
statistical  details  of  its  present  condition,  by  Mr  M‘Cul- 
loch,  the  political  economist ;  and  a  critical  sketch  of 
the  dramatic  wcu’ks  of  Gorostiza,  a  Spanish  Creole.  The 
Foreign  Review  has  three  paragraphs  : — One  on  the 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Young  Riscayan  Girl  of  the 
16th  Century;  another  on  a 'Treatise  on  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy,  with  a  ])articular  ap|>lication  to  the  present  state 
of  Spai?i  ;  and  the  third  on  a  Memorial  by  Sr.  Gon- 
salez  Azaola,  now  travelling,  by  order  of  his  sovereign, 
thiauigh  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  “  to  asceitaiii 
the  best  method  for  organizing  c<nnpanies,  which  foreigners 
are  invited  to  j<un,  und<*r  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
g(»ve]annent,  and  witli  the  most  anqde  guarantees,  in  order 
to  estal)lish  associations  f4)i‘  w<u  king  coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines  in  the  Peninsula.”  We  think  that  tiie  statistical 
noticj's  in  tin*  Foreign  (iuarterly,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other  facts  just  mentioned,  are  charming  indica  • 
tions  that,  disorganized  and  degraded  though  Spain  may 
be,  her  case  is  not  yet  utterly  luq)eless. 

Italj/. — 'The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  a  long  and  inte¬ 
resting  article  on  the  semthern  <Iialects  ol’  Italy.  It  con¬ 
tains,  likewise,  a  notice  of  tin;  \’enetian  IbTidemonte,  the 
frieiul  of  Allieri  ami  T'oscohi ;  and  avails  itself  of  tin? 
<qq»ortunity  afi’onled  by  the  publi(*atiou  of  the  latter’s 
Operette,  to  correct  some  of  his  misr«‘preseutations  re- 
ganliiig  his  tr(*atment  in  England.  The  Foreign  Re¬ 
view  has  an  art  icle  on  the  works  of  the  Flonuitine,  Nic!o- 
lini,  a  j>ersonal  friend  of  FosihiIo,  calculated  to  throw 
additional  light  on  modern  Italian  literature. 

Oermant/. — All  the  notices  in  both  reviews  respecting 
this  country,  are  strictly  literary,  except  some  statistical 
intelligence  regarding  Prussia,  and  a  retrosj»ective  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Hungary, 
towards  the  cb»se  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Review’.  In  reference  to  archieologi<?al  knowledge, 
we  find,  in  the  Fmeign  (Quarterly,  reviews  of  lleeren’s 
Treatise  on  the  Politics,  intercourse,  ami  Commerce  of 
the  Ancients  ;  and  a  supplementary  article  to  that,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  siiine  journal,  on  Niehuhr’s 
Roman  History,  'i’he  Foreign  has  a  review  of  Pinder’s 
Antiquarian  Researches  into  the  knowdedge  and  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Diamond,  in  the  difierent  Jiges  w  hich  have 
]»rec4‘<led  ours  ;  and  also  notices  of  .Matthjiis’s  late  4;dition 
of  Euripides,  ami  the  Roiin  Phib»logists’  edition  of  Syn- 
cellus  and  Nicephorus.  'To  the  literature  of  an  age  gone 
by,  but  w  hich  still  continues  t<»  exercise  a  mighty  inllueiice 
on  the  intellect  of  the  present,  belong  tlie  works  of  Si  biller, 
Richter,  ami  the  tw’ii  Ciiuuts  Stolberg.  'The  dissertation 
on  the  “  Vv'allensteiu’s  Camp’’  of  Schiller,  together  with 
the  ciipious  poetical  translations  from'  that  piece,  (in  the 
Foreign  (Quarterly,)  are  by  the  same  masterly  hand  that 
some  years  ago  favoured  the  public  with  the  other  two 
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parts  ut’  this  trilogy.  One  of  these  extracts  appeared  some 
months  a^o  in  our  own  columns.  We  thought  highly  of  it 
then ;  but  now,  that  we  see  it  along  with  its  compani<»ns,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  thiit  the  translator  has  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  English  public  a  spirited  and  faithful  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  poem  which  we  once  held  to  be  utterly  untrans- 
lateable.  The  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jean 
Paul  Kichter,  which  forms  the  leading  article  in  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Review,  is  by  a  gentleman  of  whose  talents  we  have 
often  taken  occasion  to  express  ourselves  with  much  ad- 
miratiolu  We  have  little  doubt  that  he  w’ill  receive  both 
our  praise  and  blame  with  the  same  profound  disregard 
which  he  has  evinced  towards  praise  and  blame  from  the 
very  highest  authorities.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  intreating  Mr  Carlisle  once  more  to  try  to 
write  the  language  of  common  men.  There  has  crept 
into  his  style  of  thought,  feeling,  and  language,  an  affec¬ 
tation  of  which  we  find  no  traces  in  his  earlier  writings, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  really  original 
views,  and  which  is  repulsive  and  disgusting  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  Wi»  regret  to  see  a  man,  who  might  so 
easily  unbosom  his  rich  treasure  of  hidden  thought  to  his 
fellows,  persist  in  conveying  it  through  a  medium  which 
he  knows  to  be  unpalatable.  The  Counts  Stolberg  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  first  sheep,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
sentimental  and  mystical  enthusiasm,  leaped  back  over  the 
wall  which  marks  the  precincts  of  the  Romish  fold — an 
ex]doit  which,  in  consonance  with  the  gregarious  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  animal,  has  since  been  followed  bv  a  numerous 
bleating  and  baaing  herd.  The  Exposition  of  the  Tenets  i 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Girardet  of  Dresden,  is  meant  to  sup-  j 
ply  some  information  of  the  manner  in  Avliich  these  fa-  | 
thers  work  upon  the  weak  heads  of  weak  men  ;  but  un-  | 
fortunately,  the  worthy  pastor  has  borrowed  both  facts 
and  arguments  from  Pascal’s  Lettres  ctun  Provencal^ — 
and,  what  is  worse,  has  by  n(»  means  imjiroved  them  by 
the  process.  In  intimate  connexion  with  this  wdiimper- 
ing  sect,  stands  the  great  humbug.  Animal  IMaguetism, 
of  whose  mysteries  a  very  instructive  revelation  is  given 
in  the  ]»resent  Number  (»f  the  Foreign  Review.  The 
only  remaining  article  that  we  have  to  notice  in  con¬ 
nexion  witli  Germanv,  is  a  short  review  in  the  last-men- 
tinned  work,  of  a  book,  entitled  “  A  Monument  to  the 
Memory  of  Moses  Mendidsohn,”  the  most  amiable  and 
enlightened  Hebrew  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Greece, — 'fhe  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  an  able  e.r- 
pose  of  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  new  Greek  state, 
apparently  from  ofticial  documents. 

We  thought  this  exhaustive,  and  perhaps  rather  dry 
analysis,  of  the  contents  of  these  two  Review’s,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  great  mass  cf  information  they  contain  re¬ 
specting  (Continental  matters.  We  begin  to  be  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  task  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  to  the  inconceivable  fact,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
Jis  science  and  literature  beyond  the  limits  of  their  ow’n 
island,  will  be  ultimately  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of 
these  rival  works.  Like  dogs  in  cou]»les,  after  all  their 
snarling  and  tugging,  they  seek  one  common  resting-place, 
d’hey  are  mutual  supplements.  We  heartily  wish  success 
to  both. 


The  Youmj  Padt/'s  Pooh.  A  Manual  of  elegant  Rccrea- 
tlotuif  Exercises^  and  Pursuits,  London.  ^  izetelly, 
Rranston,  &  Co.  Pj».  t'XlG. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  valuable  publications 
w’hich  the  present  season  has  ]>roduced.  The  work  is 
riohlv  bound  in  crimson  silk,  and  adorned  w’ith  an  al- 
most  unaccoutitable  number  of  w’oodcuts,  executed  in  a 
very  graceful  and  superii^r  style.  Rut  it  is  for  its  in-  } 
trinsic  and  solid  merits  that  w’e  f’hlelly  ]U’ize  it, — for  the  • 
itumense  mass  of  highly  useful  information  which  it  con-  | 
tains  upon  all  imittcrs  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  ‘ 


the  female  mind,  and  the  embellislinient  of  the  femal 
person.  R(*fore  examining  them,  we  w’ere  afraid  that 
I  the  contents  might  be  too  light  and  trivial,  and  that  tl 
might  be  more  calculated  to  amuse  the  young  lady’s  fan  ^ 
or  Hatter  her  vanity,  than  to  extend  her  knowled^^e  or 
^  improve  her  taste.  We  have  been,  in  this  respect,  most 
agreeably  disapi>ointed.  The  Editor  of  the  volume  (or 
we  should  rather  say,  the  Editors,  for  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  the  whole  to  emanate  from  one  pen,)  has  bad  far 
more  important  objects  in  view,  and  by  his  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  various  subjects  he  discusses,  has  proved  himself 
at  once  a  person  of  extensive  reading,  of  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  of  gentlemanly  breeding,  and  of  distinct  perce^ 
tions  regarding  what  constitutes  the  true  value  of  the 
female  character.  We  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  a 
young  lady  could  better  spend  a  portion  of  her  time  than 
in  going  through  this  book  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
venture  to  say  that  she  would  rise  from  its  perusal  wiser 
and  better.  Neither  would  she  study  it  as  a  task,  at 
least  if  she  had  those  dispositions,  and  that  honourable 
ambition,  which  we  hope  all  young  ladies  have.  Though 
very  far  from  being  of  a  frivolous  and  ephemeral  nature, 
still  the  work  is  written  in  that  pleasing,  flowing,  and 
almost  conversational  style,  which  irresistibly  wins  upon 
j  the  attention,  and  communicates  instruction  in  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  ways. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  of,  under  distinct 
heads,  and  all  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit : — Moral 
Deportment — Botany,  or  the  Florist — Mineralogy — Con- 
chology — Entomology — The  Aviary — The  Toilet — Em¬ 
broidery — The  Escrutoire — Painting — Music — Dancing 
— Archery — Riding — and  the  Ornamental  Artist,  un¬ 
der  which  head  are  comprised  instructions  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  elegant  accomplishments,  and  works  of  art  and 
ingenuity.  It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  above  di¬ 
visions  must  necessarily  be  rather  dry  reading ;  but  none 
of  them  are  so.  There  is  just  enough  of  science  intro¬ 
duced  to  make  the  information  valuable ;  w’hile  the  whole 
is  put  into  so  popular  and  attractive  a  garb,  that  many  of 
the  most  important  truths  of  even  Botany  and  Mineral¬ 
ogy  an;  communicated  without  the  aid  of  any  of  those 
long  lists  of  unju’onounceable  words,  ^vhose  very  a})pcar- 
ance  is  enough  to  frighten  the  youthful  student.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  style  prevalent  throughout  the  volume, 
we  extract  the  following  sliort  passage  from  the  chapter 
entitled  “  The  Florist :  ” 

“  Should  a  young  lady  profess  a  total  disregard  of  flowers, 

I  should  yet  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  was  incapable 
of  feeling  their  sweet  influence,  though  circumstann’s  might 
have  rendered  her  insensible  to  them ;  and  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  propose  to  her  a  few  questions,  by  way  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  so— as  it  would  seem  to  me — unfeminine 
an  insensibility.  I  would  ask  her,  if  she  had  ever,  during 
her  infancy  or  childhood,  been  permitted  to  run,  sit,  walk,  or 
gather  wild  flowers  in  the  green  meadows  ?  If  she  had  ever 
waded,  breast  high,  in  the  long  grass,  to  ^ther  butter-cups 
and  sorrel?  If  she  had  ever  filled  her  frock  with  dairies 
priding  herself  in  finding  the  reddest  lipped  ?  H  she  had 
ever  pelted  her  young  companions  with  bidls,  made  on  the 
instant  with  fresh-gathered  cow’slips ;  or  slily  adtu’iied  them 
with  cleavei’s,  and  laughed  to  see  their  repeatedly  vain  en¬ 
deavours  to  escape  from  their  tenacious  hold?  If  she  na< 
been  permitted  all  these  spoils,  and  yet  loved  not  these  prett> 
toys  of  her  childhood,  I  should,  indeed,  fear  that  her  dist.as  e 
were  a  deficiency  of  taste  in  general.  I  should  conjectui  P* 
that  she,  who  loved  not  the  lovely  dress  and  various  orna¬ 
ments  in  which  Nature  and  the  Seasons  are  attired,  u  on 
have  little  relish  for  the  delightful  scenery  of  Sjienser ; 
she  who  failed  to  treasure  up  these  early  associations  o  - 
nocent  pleasures,  w’ould  but  ill  appreciate  the 
pathies  of  Shakspeare.  I f  it  should  apjiear  that  | 
pleasures  were  wholly  unknown  to  her,— that 
accustomed  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  only  in  the  formm 
of  a  school  procession,  or  a  fashionable  promenade,  ^ 


congratulate  her,  that  she  |K)ssesscd  pleasures  in 
bad  been  dcnie<l  to  her  earlier  yoiitli  j  and  to  cxno 
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throw  off  the  trammels  of  mistaken  dignity,  and  no  longer 
to  debar  hei*self  from  those  innocent  enjoyments  wliich  im¬ 
partial  Nature  offers  alike  to  all.  I  would  ui^c  her  to  seek 
the  shade  of  the  woods,  the  freshness  of  the  hills,  the  placid 
Ideality  of  the  valleys,  and  the  flowery  banks  of  the  winding 
river.^  I  would  entreat  her  to  enfranchise  herself  from  the 
thrall  of  Fashion,  and  visit  the  spacious  orchestra  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that,  day  and  night,  resounds  with  music ; — 


which  we  should  prefer  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
daughter,  or  sister,  or  any  young  lady,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  whose  head  and  lieart  we  took  an  especial  in¬ 
terest. 


:J!^| 


‘  Shrill  through  the  crystal  air  the  music  swims,! 
To  which  the  humming  bee 
Keeps  careless  company, 

Flyhig,  solicitous,  from  flower  to  flower, 
"Tasting  each  sweet  that  dwells 
■\Vithin  their  scented  bells.*  Pp.  So,  (3. 


T/ie  Family  Library.  No.  VIII.  The  Court  and  Camp 
of  Bonaparte.  London.  John  Murray.  1829. 


There  is  another  important  matter  which  has  been 
strictly  attended  to  in  preparing  the  “  Young  Lady’s 
Hook.”  The  slightest  taint  of  vulgarity  would  have  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  it  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  no  such 
taint  exists.  There  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  any  thing 
that  betrays  inferior  caste,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, — 
nor  is  there,  on  the  other,  any  disgusting  affectation  of 
haiit  ton,  or  anxiety  to  inculcate  the  arbitrary  dogmata  of 
the  merely  fashionable  circles.  A  higher  and  better  tone 
is  assumed, — the  tone  of  one  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  wh(»se  opinions  concerning  it  are  founded  upon  the 
philosophical  basis  of  extensive  experience.  The  following 
excellent  remarks  upon  Fashion  are  only  a  part  of  a  great 
many  more,  all  equally  good  : 


The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Family  Library  were 
deflicated  to  a  Life  of  Bonaparte ;  the  present  volume, 
which,  however,  is  from  a  different  pen,  is  meant  as  a 
sort  of  appendix  to  that  work.  It  contains  short  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  of  all  the  members  of  Bomiparte’s  family— 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  wives — and  also  of  his  nine 
ministers,  and  twenty-eight  Marshals  and  Generals.  A 
distinct  and  compact  view  is  thus  afforded  of  the  whole 
Napoleon  system,  as  it  were — himself  the  sun,  and  all  the 
others  the  satellites  that  revolved  round  him,  some  of  them 
in  sufficiently  eccentric  orbits.  The  necessary  shortness 
of  all  the  sketches  detracts  somewhat  from  their  interest ; 
but  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  vigorous  and 
spirited,  not  untinctnred  with  a  certain  sarcastic  humour, 
which,  while  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
regular  history,  gives  additional  piquancy  to  the  biography 
of  the  heroes  of  the  French  Uevolutiori.  We  had  marked 
several  ])assages  for  extract,  but  want  of  room  precludes! 
their  insertion. 


ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  FASHION. 

“  Fashion  demands  a  discreet,  but  not  a  servile  obedience ; 
much  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  time,  as  well  as  in 
the  mode,  chosen  for  complying  with  her  caprices.  It  is 
injudicious  to  adopt  every  new  style  immediately  it  ap- 
j)ears ;  for  many  novelties  in  dress  prove  unsuccessfiil,  being 
abandoned  even  before  the  first  faint  impression  they  pro¬ 
duce  is  worn  off ;  and  a  lady  can  scarcely  look  much  more 
absurd  than  in  a  departed  fashion,  which,  even  during  its 
brief  existence,  never  attained  a  moderate  sliare  of  popu¬ 
larity.  The  wearer  must,  therefore,  at  once  relinquish  the 
dress,  or  submit  to  the  unpleasant  result  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  ;  so  that,  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  well  as  good  taste, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  be  too  eager  in  following  the  modes, 
which  whim  or  ingenuity  create  in  such  constant  succes¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  linger  so  long  as 
to  suffer  ‘  I’ashion’s  ever-varying  flower’  to  bud,  blossom, 
and  nearly  waste  its  sweetness,  before  we  gather  and  wear 
it.  Many  jiersons  are  guilty  of  this  error  :  they  cautiously 
abstain  from  a  t(»o  early  adoption  of  novelty,  and  fall  into 
the  opposite  fault,  of  becoming  its  proselytes  at  the  eleventh 
hour :  they  actually  disburse  as  much  in  dress,  as  those  who 
keep  pac(»  with  the  march  of  mode,  and  are  always  some 
mouths  behind  those  w'ho  are  about  them  ;  affording,  in 
autumn,  a  post-obit  reminiscence  to  their  acquaintance,  of  the 
fashions  which  were  popular  in  the  preceding  spring.  Such 
IHirsons  labour  under  the  further  disadvantage  of  fulling  into 
♦'ach  suc(!eeding  mode,  when  time  and  circumstances  have 
deformed  and  degraded  it  from  its  high  and  palmy  state: 
they  do  not  copy  it  in  its  original  purity,  but  with  all  the 
deteriorating  arlditions  whicli  are  heaped  upon  it  subse- 
T**^*Jtly  to  its  invention.  However  beautiful  it  may  be,  a 
fashion  rarely  exists  in  its  pristine  state  of  excellence  loug 
alter  it  has  become  popular;  its  aberrations  from  the  jier- 
feet  are  exaggerated  at  each  remove;  and  if  its  form  be  in 
measure  preserved,  it  is  displayed  in  unsuitable  co¬ 
lours,  or  translated  into  inferior  materials,  until  the  original 
design  becomes  so  vulgarized  as  to  disgust. 

1  here  are  many  persons  who,  while  they  affect  to  de- 
’‘pise  Fasliion,  and  are  ostensibly  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
‘  the  goddess  with  the  rainbow  zone,*  are  always  making 
N'cret  compacts  ami  compositions  with  her.  Their  constant 
iiim  is  to  achieve  the  effect  of  every  new  style  of  dress,  with¬ 
out  betraying  the  most  distant  imitation  of  it :  they  pilfer 
the  ideas  of  the  modiste,  which  they  use  (to  adopt  the  happy 
^■X[>ressIoii  of  Sir  Fretful)  ‘  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children,— 
disfigure  them,  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own.*  This  is 
P*tifui  hyiKK-risy.*’— Pp.  280,  1. 

1  he  chapters  on  the  Toilet,  on'the  F!scrutoire,  on  Pairit- 
^^l^^Music,  and  Dancing,  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
t^ution.  In  short,  without  any  motive  or  desire  to  praise 
his  hook  one  iota  more  than  it  really  deserves,  we  can 
culy  SUV,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  work  whatever 


Life  of  Oliver  Cromivell.  By  the  Rev.  IVf.  Russell, 
LLId.  Vol.  II.  Being  'Vol.  XLVIIL  of  Con- 
stable's  Miscellany.  Edinburgh.  1829. 


Dr  Russell  has  concluded  his  I^ife  of  Cromwell  in 
the  same  temperate,  judicious,  and  impartial  tone  in  which 
he  commenced  it.  'i  he  second  is,  upon  the  wlnde,  a  more 
interesting  volume  than  the  first,  and  contains  a  great 
d(‘al  of  very  excellent  writing.  We  are  especially  pleased 
with  the  chapter  “  Containing  a  review  of  Cromwell’s 
actions  and  character  in  the  relations  of  private  as  well 
as  of  ]>nblic  life.”  We  recommend  this  chapter  to  the 
best  attention  of  the  violent  partisan  on  either  side  of  the 
question  ;  it  is  full  of  important  truths,  and  of  calm  and 
unbiassed  deductions  from  them.  Among  the  literary 
public  of  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  craving  for 
strong  excitement,  and  to  them,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  Dr  Russell’s  style  may  ajipear  scarcely  impassioned 
or  enthusiastic  enough  ;  but  this  disease<l  appetite  cannot 
endure  long,  and  he  who  is  <*4ipable  of  patiently  and  la¬ 
boriously  extracting  the  pure  ore  from  the  dross  of  his¬ 
tory,  will  find  a  soft  but  abiding  lustre  shed  over  his 
work,  which  will  come  to  be  the  more  estimated  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  examined. 


The  Olive  Branch.  Edinburgh.  II.  S.  Baynes.  1830. 

1 8ino.  Pp.  305. 


This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  small  religious  annual, 
which,  if  successful,  will  probably  appear  in  an  extended 
shape  next  year.  It  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Dr 
Gordon,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedic^atetl ;  and  contains 
contributions  from  a  number  of  respectable  S<*ottisli 
clergymen.  Among  these  arc  the  Rev.  1).  Russel,  Rev. 
Edward  Craig,  Rev.  William  Laurie,  Rev.  Adam  Clarke, 
Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Rev.  William  Innes,  Rev.  J.  B.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  Rev'.  David  Dickson.  J’here  are  also  some 
poetical  contributions,  of  which  the  best  strikes  us  to  be 
that  entitled,  “  'I'he  W  ind,  an  Emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  Abenleeii. 
“  'Fhe  \'oi<*e  <»f  the  Seasons,”  and  “  I'he  F^xiled  Clergy¬ 
man,”  by  Hamilton  Buchanan,  are  alsi»  good.  WV  doubt 
not  that  the  number  of  copies  of  “  'J'he  Olive  Branch” 
which  Air  Baynes  will  s«*ll,  will  more  thuii  remunerate 
him  for  his  expense  and  trouble. 


V.  (• 


/ 
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The  British  Naturalist;  or.  Sketches  of  the  more  Interest¬ 
ing  Productions  of  Britain  and  the  surrounding  Sea, 
§-c.  ^c.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  380.  I^ndon.  Whittaker 
&  Co.  1830. 

WoRKs  on  natural  history  seem  to  be  in  high  favour  at 
the  present  time.  Within  the  last  six  months,  we  have 
had  nearly  a*  dozen  excellent  hooks,  embracing  all  the 
branches  of  that  interesting  subject,  two  or  three  of 
them  forming  part  of  periodical  publications  which  en¬ 
joy  a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  British  Natural¬ 
ist,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  the  last 
work  which  has  appeared  in  this  departinent  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  .It  is  well  arranged,  and  written  in  a  pleasant 
manner  ;  and  a  simple,  but  exjiressive  tone  of  the  highest 
moral  feeling  runs,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  (as  Ilervey 
would  express  it,)  through  its  pages.  “  The  plan,”  says 
the  Preface,  “  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part, 
has  long  been  under  consideration  ;  and  materials  are  in 
preparation  for  extending  it  not  only  to  a  series  of  vo¬ 
lumes  of  The  British  Naturalist,  but  to  follow  or  al¬ 
ternate  these  with  The  Foreign  Naturalist,  as  may  be 
most  a<!cordant  with  the  successful  preparation  of  the 
work,  and  the  wishes  of  the  public.”  We  are  ghad  to 
learn  this,  and  have  little  doubt  as  to  its  success.  That 
the  present  work  is  so  exclusively  British,  is  not  the 
least  recommendation  we  can  bestow  on  it.  It  is  also 
tastefully  bound,  and  the  few  engravings  in  it  are  pret¬ 
tily  done.  ’  Upon  the  whole,  let  the  “  British  Natural¬ 
ist”  only  have  “  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,”  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  th.at  it  will  be  found  as  useful  in  its 
way  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEllATUllE. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

Our  readers,  we  arc  sure,  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  presenting  them  regularly 
with  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  principal  So¬ 
cieties  in  Edinburgh — the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  and 
the  Wernerian.  Such  Societies  form  a  prominent  and  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  intellectual  exertions  of  every 
country ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  public  in 
general  should  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings.  In 
gratifying  this  desire  to  the  extent  we  aim  at,  we  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Socie¬ 
ties. 

The  Royal  Society  met  for  the  first  time  this  season 
oil  IMouday  last ;  the  Antiquarian  Society  meets  for  the 
first  time  next  Monday,  and  continues  to  meet  on  the 
alternate  Mondav  with  the  Royal  Society  throughout  the 
season  ;  the  Wernerian  Soidety  commenced  its  meetings 
last  Saturday,  and  meets  once  a-fortnight  on  that  day. 
The  subjoined  reports  of  what  took  place  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Wernerian  and  Royal,  will  be  found  to  afford 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  system  we  intend  to  pursue.  We 
propose  giving  condensed  abstracts  of  such  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  as  are  characterised  by  the  importance  of  their 
subjects,  the  novelty  of  their  views,  or  by  the  talent  dis¬ 
played  ill  them.  Other  matters  we  shall  ])ass  over  more 
briefly. 

As  an  introduction  to  these  reports,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  three 
learned  Societies'  S4‘eing  that  they  hold  so  conspicuous  a 
rank,  and  would  have  an  interest  for  the  student,  even 
had  their  ]»roceedings  been  less  fraught  with  benefit  to 
letters,  as  associations  including  among  their  members  all 
those  names  of  which  we  are  most  justly  proud. 

In  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ihliii- 
burgh,  we  find  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  Society  insti¬ 


tuted  in  the  year  1731,  and  entitled,  a  “  Society  for  t|  e 
Improvement  of  Medical  Knowledge.”  Its  transacth  ! 
were  published,  at  different  periods,  in  five  volumes  8v  ^ 
They  were  at  an  early  date  translated  into  foreign  Ian 
guages,  and  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Continenta' 
physicians.  In  the  year  1 739,  the  celebrated  MaclauriV 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  Society’s  .attention  to 
subjects  of  Philosophy  and  General  Literature,  and  itramr 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  “  Society  fn 
Improving  Arts  and  Sciences ;”  or,  more  gencrallv,  “  ']  Ij.l 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.”  Its  exertions  wciv 
suspended  during  the  civil  commotions  of  1715,  and  pa. 
ralysed  to  such  a  degree  by  the  death  of  its  most  adivo 
.and  distinguished  member,  IMaclaurin,  that  it  seems  to 
have  rem.ained  altogether  inactive  till  the  year  175*^ 
About  th.at  time,  the  Society  commissioned  David  llmne 
.and  Dr  Alexcander  Monro,  junior,  to  publish  a  selertloii 
from  its  papers.  This  was  done,  in  three  volumes  8vi» 
in  the  years  1754,  56,  and  71.  From  this  last  date,  tlie 
Society  experienced  an  interval  of  languor,  till,  inthevrjir 
1777,  the  acute,  but  withal  somewhat  extravagant  Lord 
Karnes,  infused  fresh  vigour  into  its  proceedings.  In  the 
year  1782,  the  historian  Robertson,  tlien  Principal  of  the 
University,  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Professors,  most 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  one,  after  the  model 
of  some  of  the  foreign  Academies,  for  the  cultivation  of 
every  branch  of  science,  erudition,  and  taste.  A  rovsil 
charter  was  obtained  in  1783,  incorporating  the  body 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.’’ 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
All  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  were  as¬ 
sumed  into  the  new  institution.  It  was  divided  into  two 
classes — Physical  and  IJterary  ;  and  a  law  of  the  Society 
ordained,  that  every  applicant  for  admission  should  deelaie 
which  class  he  wished  to  be  received  into  ;  hut  should, 
nevertheless,  if  elected,  be  entitled  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  The  progress  of  the 
Royal  Society,  subsequent  to  this  period,  will  be  found  in 
its  own  Transactions. 

In  November,  1782,  the  same  year  that  Princiiml  Ro¬ 
bertson  projected  the  Royal  Society,  a  number  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  interested  in  anticjuariaii  jnirsuits 
were  assembled  by  the  E.arl  of  Buchan,  to  consider  the 
utility  of  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  their  favour¬ 
ite  study.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  on  the  18tli 
of  December,  and  form  themselves  into  a  jierinanent  body, 
under  the  designation  of  “  The  Society  of  the  Antiquarians 
of  Scotland.”  The  encouragement  which  this  body  received 
from  the  moment  of  its  institution  suggested  the  idea  (d 
applying  for  a  royal  charter.  The  request  was  granted  ; 
and  the  charter,  after  passing  the  seals,  was  read  to  a  g****'^' 
ral  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1 783.  1  hi> 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Royal,  published  their  traiisar- 
tions  ;  but  the  publication  has  now  been  intermitted  fm 
a  good  many  years. 

The  study  of  Natural  History  had  been  taken  up,  and 
prosecuted  with  considerable  activity,  in  Scotland,  toward> 
the  close  of  last  century',  and  in  particular  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  indefatigable  Dr  Walker.  We  know  that  then 
was  a  Society^  for  the  advancement  of  Natural  I  listen  m 
existence  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury’,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accu¬ 
rate  information  respecting  it.  Early’,  however,  in  t  ic 
19th  century’,  this  branch  of  science  received  a  neiv  nn 
pulse  among  us,  by  the  return  of  Mr  (now  Professoi  .  a 
meson  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  studied  nn 
the  celebrated  Werner.  It  was  chiefiy  by  his  exeition 
thtat  a  number  of  Naturalists  came  to  unite  theiiisc  u  , 
in  Janu.ary’  1808,  into  a  Society*,  which 
the  Wernerian,  in  honour  of  the  Professor  ol 
Among  the  original  members  were  I)rs  AV  right  .in 
clay*  (since  dead) ;  Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow  ;  *c)  i 

Jameson,  the  perpetual  IVesident  ol  the  Societ\  , 

P.  Niell,  its  amiably  and  intelligent  Secretary . 
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WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 


Saturday^  bth  December, 

Dr  Adam  in  the  Chair. 

A  pajier  Mas  read  hy  Henry  Witham,  Esq.  of  Lar- 
tington,  entitled,  “  On  the  Vegetation  of  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  ancient  world  ;  that  is,  from  the  first  deposits 
of  the  Transition  series  to  the  top  of  the  Coal-field,  the 
yijigiiesian  Idinestone  forming  its  upper  limits ;  with 
Remarks  on  the  probability  of  Vegetable  Origin.”  The 
essayist  commenced  with  some  remarks  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  results  likely  to  he  obtained,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  by  an  attentive  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  earlier  world  ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  bestoM'ed  some  high  and  merited  oncomiums 
on  the  exertions  made  by  llrongniart  towards  introdu¬ 
cing  a  systematic  classifi(‘ation  of  fossil  ]dants.  lie  next 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  fruits  of  a  series 
of  investigations  carried  on  by  himself  in  different  coal- 
rields  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  The  plants 
recognised  by  Mr  W.  in  these  different  districts  belong¬ 
ed  cliielly  to  Erongniart’s  third  class  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetable  creation,  “  the  vascular  cryptogamic.”  A 
gigantic  jdant  of  the  fern  species  occurred  in  a  vein  of 
the  Derwent  mines,  and  again  in  the  great  Newcastle 
coal-field.  In  both  instaiu'es  tl>e  stems  were  erect,  in 
every  respect  as  if  their  roots  had  remained  embedded 
ill  their  earthy  envelope,  and  M'ithout  any  marks  of  di¬ 
luvial  action.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  habitat,  as  most  of  the  fossil  plants  are  there  found 
in  a  horizontal  position,  confused,  broken,  and  their 
parts  far  separated.  These  gigantic  stems  may  be  traced 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  through  the  stratum  of 
sandstone  on  which  the  coal  rests,  striking  their  roots 
downward  into  a  narrow  seam  ten  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  terminating  above  abruptly  in  the  main  seam. 
Again,  in  the  stratum  forming  the  roof  of  the  coal  seams, 
Itii  •ge  cylindrical  masses  of  a  substance  quite  foreign  to 
the  surro!inding  stone  frequently  occur.  They"  are  full 
of  vegetable  impressi(»ns,  and  encased  in  a  thin  coating 
of  bright  coal,  verv  slightly  attached  to  the  surrounding 
stone.  They’  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
kettle-bottoms,  and  are  extremely'  dangerous,  from  their 
liabilitv  to  fall  when  the  coal  beneath  has  been  removed. 
Mr  Bald  has  observed  an  analogous  conformation  in  the 
Scotch  coal  fields,  known  by’  the  name  oi'  pot,  or  cauldron 
bottoms.  The  form  is  pretty’  well  indicated  by"  their 
HHine,  the  mouth  of  the  pot  being  turned  downwards. 
Its  sides  are  lined  M’ith  coal  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  thickness,  of  (piite  adifterent  texture  from  the 
coal  in  the  adjoining  seam,  and  fre(piently’  of  the  nature  of 
glance-coal.  The  cavity"  is  filled  iij)  with  a  kind  of  fire¬ 
clay,  having  a  less  admixture  of  sand  than  the  roof-stone 
around,  'flic  miner  knows  that  he  is  approaching  these 
bottoms  by’  the  coal  becoming  twisted  in  its  texture,  and 
more  ditiicult  to  work,  'fliey’  are  equally  dangerous  an<l 
liable  to  fall  \vith  the  Englisii  kettle-bottoms.  It  gene- 
J*ally  hajtpens,  that  a  piece  of  the  stone  M'hich  fills  up  the 
cavity’  adheres  to  the  roof,  M’hich  makes  it  ju’obable  that 
the  trouble  may’  go  further  up  than  is  generally’  imagi- 
^1-  It  miglit  be  M’oi’th  while  to  examine  whether  the 
pavement  under  the  trouble  is  anyways  altered  in  its 
structure,  as  is  tlie  case  with  the  coal.  Air  W.  noticed  the 
♦KTiiiTence  of  the  stiymaria  of  Brongniart,  with  strong 
impressions  of  its  leav4‘s,  in  a  limestone  iu*ar  Bui’iitisland, 
***  file.  This  limestone  has  neither  testaceous  nor  co- 
*«dline  remains.  lie  adverted,  lastly’,  to  the  fossil  plant 
discovered  in  18’;^1>,  in  the  sandstone  at  Craigleith.  A 
specimen  had  been  transmitted  for  Brongniart’s  insjiec- 
hoii,  who  had  as  vet  only  found  time  to  return  a  condi- 
*oiiaI  answer.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  si‘ction  ol’ a  mono- 
<otyledonous  plant.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Air 
*  Iwl,  this  plant  contained 


60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

18  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron. 

10  per  cent  of  alumine. 

9  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

Its  height  M’as  thirty-six  feet;  its  chamber  at  the  base,' 
three  feet ;  no  branches  were  found.  The  essayist  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  conclusion,  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these 
facts,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  origin  of  coal.  lie  inclined  to  the  hy’pothcsis,  that 
these  combustible  beds  had  originally  been  deposited  as  a 
kind  of  peat,  formed  from  the  remains  of  vcg<*tables,  and 
in  which  other  vegetables  still  grew  ;  and  felt  himself 
Cimfirmed  in  this  view  by’  the  appearance  of  the  New¬ 
castle  coal-field,  and  the  localities  still  affected  by  tin*  re- 
maining  families  of  the  class,  which  seems  to  have  form¬ 
ed  almost  exclusively’  the  vegetation  of  that  i*arly'  ]M*ri(Ml. 

A  conversational  discussion  ensued,  relative  to  the  j»a- 
per  just  read,  in  which  Drs  Graham  and  Cireville,  and 
Air  Bald,  engineer,  took  lairt.  Some  interesting  facts, 
tending  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  were  eli¬ 
cited,  of  which  the  folloM’ing  are  the  most  striking:  — 
The  huge  size  which  these  vascular  cryptogamics  of  the 
early’  world  seem  to  liave  attained,  is  paralleled  hy’  the 
gi’owth  of  tropical  ferns.  The  hypothesis  of  Brongniart, 
that  their  tropical  developement  in  more  northern  re¬ 
gions  may’  have  been  the  result  of  a  greater  admixture  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  is  inadmissible,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  greater  proportion  of  that  gas  is  as  ineom]>ati- 
ble  with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory’  organs  of  these 
plants,  as  of  animals.  As  littlecan  it  hea<*counted  for  hy  the 
greater  activitv  of  the  central  heat  which  seemsthen  to  liave 
existed,  unless  m’c  conceive  this  internal  warmth  to  have 
s]>read  to  the  atmosphere.  Sir  H.  Davy  remarked  an 
increased  activity’  of  vegetation  in  the  soil  above  an  igni¬ 
ted  coal-seam  ;  but  branches  of  ]dants  reared  in  a  hot¬ 
house,  -which  had  been  produced  to  the  open  air,  had 
been  found  to  keep  time  in  their  Howering  and  fructifica¬ 
tion,  with  the  plants  similarly’ exposed,  and  not  M’ith  their 
parent  stem  remaining  in  the  more  genial  temperature.  It 
M’as  further  remarked  hy  Dr  (ireville,  and  continued  by’ 
a  statement  of  Air  Bald,  (as  serving  t<»  throw  liglit  on 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  trunks  piercing  the  sand¬ 
stone,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  coal-s(*am, )  tliat  he  had 
frecjuently’ seen  the  traces  of  the  organic  structure  in  coal 
evolved  by’  the  ]»rocess  of  cah*ination,  -ivhen  none  had 
previously  been  recognis.'ible.  Such  pieces  of  coal  he  ha«f 
uniformly’  found  slightly’  w’aved,  and  M'ith  a  fanlike 
cleavage. 

A  communication  from  Dr  Gillies  “  On  the  Ancient 
Peruvian  Hoads,”  and  a  paper  by’  the  Uev.  Dr  Scott  ol’ 
Gorstoi’phine,  “  On  the  Hebrew  Okrub,  and  the  Si’or- 
jiion  of  our  Scripture  translators,”  wiTe  next  read,  but 
gave  rise  to  no  remarks.  The  Secretary  then  laid  hefort*, 
the  President  the  books  -which  had  been  presented  to  tin; 
Society’  since  its  last  meeting.  There  being  no  more 
business  before  it,  the  Society’  adjourned. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Alonday,  ^th  December, 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  (’hair, 
d’hc  Secretary’  read  a  communication  from  Air  John 
Stewart,  member  of  the  Hoyal  (’ollegeof  Surgeons,  Jam- 
don,  entitle<l,  “  'J'he  formation  of  Sound  explained  on  a 
new  principle;  with  some  observations  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  sounds  are  impressed  on  the  organ  of 
hearing.”  d’lie  new  yirinciple,  as  developed  in  the  first 
jiart  <»f  the  essiy’,  is,  that  sound  is  generate<|  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  vacuum.  This  yirinciple  the  author  sought  to 
establish  by  the  simple  exyieriment  of  snayqiitig  the  rtiigerh' 
beside  a  lighted  taper,  d’he  flame  is  drawn  towards  the' 
fingers,  indicating  the  formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  a  riisli 
of  air  to  fill  it  iiyi.  He  proceeded  to  coiToborate  his 
theory  by  showing  its  sulficiency'  to  explain  the  generation 
of  sound  by  thunder,  by  the  explosion  of  in  flammable  mat . 
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ter,  by  the  vibration  of  bodies,  &c.  &c.  He  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  all  sounds  into  four  classes,  each  being  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  was  produceil.  He  de¬ 
clined  entering  into  the  question  how  sound,  thus  gene¬ 
rated,  was  transmitted,  and  proceeded  at  once,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  part,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  organ.  His  views  on  this  subject  he  il¬ 
lustrated,  partly  by  a  demonstration  of  the  structure  of 
the  ear,  partly  by  the  analogy  of  sight.  No  member  of¬ 
fered  any  remarks  upon  this  Essay.  The  Secretary  having 
reported  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  during  the  vacation,  it  adjourned. 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OP  A 
TRAVELLER. 

No.  I. 

THE  ALLIED  FLEET  AT  MALTA  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF 

NAVA  RING. 

1  WAS  at  Malta  when  Codrington  and  the  fleet  returned 
thither  from  Navarino.  The  excitement  created  there  by 
this  action  was  very  gi*eat.  However  men’s  minds  might 
have  been  divided  on  the  question  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  fought — and  this  feeling  prevailed  over 
every  other.  The  Maltese,  almost  universally,  detest  the 
very  name  of  Greeks,  and  think  nothing  too  bad  for 
them.  The  measure,  therefore,  considered  separately, 
was  any  thing  but  relished  by  them,  particularly  as,  only 
a  few  days  before,  some  Maltese  vessels  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  olf  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  distinguish  between  an  indivi¬ 
dual  act  of  aggression,  and  the  char.acter  of  a  whole  na¬ 
tion.  When  the  Maltese  do  hate,  they  hate  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  to  some  purpose.  Nor  could  all  the  atrocities 
committed  upon  the  Greeks  move  their  hearts  one  iota  to 
s}unpathise  with  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
as  the  vessels  of  the  different  squadrons  entered  the  great 
harbour  of  Valetta,  the  bastion  walls  were  crowded  with 
all  ranks  of  people,  who  cheered  them  as  they  passed, 
which  was  returned  by  the  brave  fellows,  who  had  so 
nobly  done  their  duty,  from  the  yard-arm. 

'J'he  first  vessel  that  entered  was — if  my  memory  do 
not  fail  me — a  French  74,  the  Sirene,  a  beautiful  ship, 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  Genoa — in  a  most 
shattered  state — the  Asia,  and  the  Albion — both  of  which 
appeared  to  have  suffered  much  less — and  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  Allied  squadiTins.  The  Genoa  had 
only  a  few  weeks  before  left  the  port  in  gallant  trim, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  veteran  Hathurst ;  now 
she  returned  a  mere  battered  hulk,  having  on  board  the 
remains  of  her  much-lamented  captain.  As  she  passed 
under  the  walls,  there  was  a  waving  of  hats  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  but  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard — a  solemn  and 
impressive  silence  was  observed  by  all  parties,  which  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  the  previous  cheering. 

Fpon  the  arrival  of  the  squadrons  at  Malta,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  the  Honourable  Frederick  C’aveiulish 
Ponsonby,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  had  the  exten¬ 
sive  Fort  ilieasoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  general  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Their 
conveyance  thither  was  effected  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  Nor  can  I  pass  over,  without  a  tribute  of  praise, 
the  conduct  of  the  Maltese  boatmen,  whose  assistance  was 
required  on  this  occasion.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water  ;  and  the  scene  was 
altogether  one  of  the  most  impressive  I  ever  witnessed. 
I'he  accommodation  afforded  to  all  in  the  hospital — 
without  the  slightest  shade  of  partiality  towards  our  own 
wen — reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  authorities  ;  and 
the  attentions  paid,  with  his  usual  ability  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  by  the  venerable  Dr  Allen,  late  surgeon  of  the 
Naval  Hospital,  will  be  long  felt  by  many  a  grateful 
heart. 


A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  wounded  tlip 
squadrons  received  pratique — that  is  to  say,  were  released 
from  the  observ^ance  of  quarantine — on  which  occasion 
the  troops  in  garrison  were  out  on  the  lines,  and  fired  a 
feu  de  joie,  which  was  answered  by  a  royal  salute  from 
every  ship  in  harbour.  As  Sir  Edward  passed  down  the 
centre  line  of  the  squadrons,  he  was  enthusiastically 
cheered  from  the  yard-arms  of  every  ship  ;  and  he  stepped 
ashore,  on  the  Custom-house  wharf,  amid  the  deafeninj^ 
shouts  of  the  multitude.  His  appearance  is  at  once  noble 
and  commanding,  and  everywhere  as  he  passed  along  he 
was  greeted  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

Fetes  and  rejoicings  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  place  gave  a  splendid  ball 
and  supper,  at  which  hardly  less  than  loOO  people  were 
present.  At  a  fete  of  this  kind,  where  the  invitationi 
were  so  generally  extended,  a  portion  of  the  company  was 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  very  select,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  A  certain  class  of 
the  Maltese,  who  just  barely  come  in  for  admittance  to 
such  assemblies,  consider  it  their  duty,  on  such  occasions, 
not  only  to  dispense  with  their  evening  meal,  that  thev 
may  the  more  enjoy  the  good  fare  of  the  supper,  but  also 
conceive  themselves  called  upon  to  pocket  a  few  sweet¬ 
meats  for  the  children  at  home;  and  even  sometimes  de¬ 
licacies  of  a  more  solid  nature.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  allude,  an  elderly  gentleman  had  been  observed  busily 
filling  his  hat  with  precious  scra[»s  of  this  kind,  over 
which  he  carefully  put  his  handkerchief,  and  was  very 
quietly  walking  down  stairs,  when  a  young  rogue  of  an 
officer,  as  if  by  accident,  gave  the  hat  a  twitch,  and  out 
tumbled  —  to  the  great  amusement  <»f  the  bystanders, 
IVIaltese  as  well  as  others — the  better  half  of  a  fowl,  some 
ex([uisite  slices  of  ham,  and  various  et  reteras  of  a  similar 
kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  these  traits  as  national 
— I  have  said  they  belong  only  to  a  certain  class ;  and  I 
“  hate,  abhor,  detest,  and  abominate”  the  illiberal  spirit 
that  would  take  advantage  of  the  eccentricities  or  the 
vices  of  a  few,  to  ridicule  or  to  lash  a  whole  coinmu- 
nitv.  'I'he  Maltese  collectively  are  a  virtuous  and  meri- 
torious  people  ;  «and  should  my  humble  lucubrations  by 
chance  ever  meet  their  eye,  I  should  wish  them  to  believe 
that  the  kindnesses  I  have  met  with  from  many  of  them 
arc  not  forgotten. 

A  French,  a  Russian,  and  a  British  squadron,  assem¬ 
bled  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  was,  indeed,  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  most  interesting  sight ;  and  it  Avas  not  the  less 
so,  that  very  shortly  before,  the  spacious  basin  ot  Aa- 
letta  harbour  had  almost  been  entirely  deserted.  Now  it 
was  well  filled,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  cnuvded. 
I’he  appearance  and  character  of  the  ditferent  seamen 
were  well  worthy  of  remark.  In  all  respects,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  tar  stood  foremost — neatly  and  cleanly  clad  in  his 
dark-blue  jacket,  red  waistcoat,  white  trowsers,  and 
glossy  hat.  The  French  sailor  wore  a  somewhat  similar 
dress,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  trigly  put  on.  Lastly,  the 
Russians  were  dirty,  greasy,  and  ill  paid ;  but  they  all 
mingled  together,  and  might  be  seen  hugging  and  carw>- 
ing  one  another  in  the  open  streets  in  the  most  lovinc 
manner. 

Going  through  the  Marina  gate  of  A  aletta  one  day, 
was  witness  to  a  curious  meeting  bctwee!i  a  Jack-tai  an* 
a  red-coat.  “  1  hope,”  said  Jack,  “  we  ha  nt  disgiat»< 
you?  I  hope  w'e’ve  doin?  our  duty?  But  hark  ye,  Mister 
Lobster,  you  see  as  how  its  the  Admiral’s  orders  that 
sentry’s  to  present  arms  to  a  British  sailor  ;  so  conic,  ^ 
fellow,  give  us  the  salute  !”  On  another  occasion,  .sonic 
of  these  fellow^s  treated  themselves  to  a  spree  ^  in  < 
theatre.  It  happened  that  tin*  “  T'urco  iu  Riil^ 
performing,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  Priino  . 
songs,  the  audience  were  startled  w'ith  a  rough 
the  gallery  calling  out,  “  Shiver  my  timbers,  *  at* 
thought  as  how  we  had  smash’d  all  ’em  ’ere  links.-— 
blow  me  !  if  there  a’lit  more  of  ’em  !  Let  me  get  <  < 
to  that  squalling  chap;  Fm  ble^st  ii  I  don  t  ina  c 
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pipe  to  another  tune  !”  But  there  are  better  traits  in  j 
Jack’s  character  than  the  ludicrous.  “  I  say,”  said  one 
of  them,  meeting  a  Greek, — “  I  say,  are  you  a  Turk?” 

No,  no,”  said  the  man,  ‘‘  Greco.” — “  So  much  the 
better  for  you,  then;  give  us  your  fist,  old  boy! — a 
Turk  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  my  arm  in  another 
jruess  sort  of  way!”  It  was  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
these  brave  and  generous  fellows  perfectly  understood 
what  they  had  been  fighting  for,  and  took  a  .loble  pride 
in  knowing  that  it  had  been  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  :  what  otherwise  was  a  Turk  or  a  Greek  to 
them  ?  H.  A.  D. 


A  LETTER  FROM  DR  GILLESPIE  CONCERNING 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

()th  Dec.  1829. 

Dkar  Sir, — As  you  have  already  given  publicity  to  an 
anecdote  respecting  Burns,  which  Mr  I..ockhart  has  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  place  in  his  third  edition  of  the  Poet’s  Life, 
I  feel  myself,  if  not  called  upon,  at  least  encouraged,  to 
supply  you  with  one  or  two  additional  notices,  equally 
authentic  with  the  former.  I  have  in  my  own  possession, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  others  who  have,  sevend  un¬ 
published  poems  of  Burns,  which,  whilst  they  exhibit 
most  forcibly  the  Poet’s  genius,  are  unfit  for  publication. 
But  there  is  one  ]>roduction  of  Burns’s  every- way  fitted  for 
the  public  eye,  and  eminently  characterised  by  his  mind, 
of  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  of  which,  indeed,  I  know 
that  there  has  never  been,  any  public  notice  whatever. 
The  production  to  which  1  refer  is  a  letter,  written  from 
Dumfries  a  few  weeks  before  the  Poet’s  death,  to  Mr 
James  Clark,  formerly  schoolmiister  of  Moffat,  and  then 
Latin  teacher  at  Arbroath,  or  Montrose,  I  forget  which. 
With  Mr  Clark,  who  was  afterwards  master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  of  Cupar- Fife,  I  w^as  most  intimately  ac- 
<|uainted,  and  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  life  in  his  company,  both  in  the  parlour,  under  the 
witchery  of  most  admirable  music,  and  by  the  Eden  side, 
ill  fishing.  Clark  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Burns,  to 
whom  he  often  played  on  the  fiddle,  and  never  spoke  of 
Burns,  particularly  after  dinner,  w  ithout  evincing  deep 
emotion.  Clark  had  corresponded  with  Burns,  and  I 
understood  him  to  be  in  possession  of  more  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Burns,  than  one  ;  but  to  one  only  can  I  speak  at 
present,  as  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  more.  I'he 
letter  was  wTitten  in  a  most  friendly  style,  addressed, 
“  My  dear  Clark,”  and  ended  with  a  request,  which,  at 
present,  I  am  not  authorized  to  mention.  1  believe  it 
was  Cromek — I  know  that  it  w’as  somebody — who  offer¬ 
ed  Clark  ten  guineas  for  this  letter,  which  the  holder  very 
delicately,  and  pei’haps  properly,  refused,  as  the  letter  con¬ 
tained  matter  of  a  private  and  confidential  character.  Not 
being  at  liberty  to  say  any  moi*e  at  present  on  the  subject 
uf  the  contents  of  this  letter  than  that  it  w’as  pretty  long, 
strongly  and  strikingly  expressed,  and  full,  in  short,  of 
Me  wm/i,  1  can  only  refer  you  or  Mr  Lockhart  to  the  heirs 

Clark,  w’ho  reside,  1  believe,  at  Dollar.  Our  mutual 
friend  Tennant  wmuld  be  able,  I  am  sure,  if  not  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  letter,  at  least  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of 
It,  and  whether  it  may  not,  as  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
uught,  to  grace  ymir  own  pages,  or  at  least  those  of  the 
irifted  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  (as  Fielding  say«,  where 
nothing  is  concluded,)  that  when  a  schoolboy  at  Wallen- 
ball  Academy,  I  saw  Burns’s  horse  tied  by  the  bridle  to 
the  sneck  of  a  <‘ottage-door  in  the  neigh liourhood  of  'I'bortj- 
hill,  and  lingered  for  some  time  listening  to  the  songs, 
^hich,  seated  in  an  iron  chair  by  the  fireside.  Burns  was 
hsteniiipr  to.  Betty  Flint  was  the  name  of  the  songstress. 
Sl,p  v\*as  neither  pretty  nor  witty,  but  she  had  a  pipe  of 
the  most  overpowering  ])itch,  and  a  taste  for  song.  She 
^vas  the  very  woman  for  Burns,  wiieii  disposed  to  have 
witliout  suppn* ;”  in  other  words,  to  enjoy  the 


sweet  notes  of  music  without  the  usual  accom]>animent8. 
I  remember  that  she  sung,  even  to  “  us  laddies,’*  “  There’s 
nac  luck  about  the  house,”  and  Braw,  braw  lads  o’  Gala 
water,”  most  ioimitably ;  whilst,  like  the  trees  and  the 
blocks  to  Orpheus,  we  stared  and  listened  to  her  most  re¬ 
ligiously.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Gillesfik. 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  great  question  about  all  actors  and  actresses  is,  ‘‘  Arc 
they  true  to  nature?”  But  the  previous  question  may  be 
moved,  “  What  is  nature  ?”  Pell  the  same  story  to  tw’O 

persons,  and  one  will  laugh  and  the  other  cry, _ which  is 

the  more  natural  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  the  laughter 
is  natural  to  the  one,  and  the  tears  to  the  other.  Well, 
then,  may  not  two  actors  act  the  same  scene  in  two  very 
different  ways,  and  yet  both  be  true  to  nature  ?  Yes,  but 
we  are  brought  into  this  seeming  dilemma  by  a  .sophistry*, 
and  to  such  sophistries  the  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  is  peculiarly  liable.  What 
is  one  man’s  nature,  is  not  another's ;  but  as  there  is  a 
standard  of  taste,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  so  there 
is  a  standard  of  human  nature,  by  which  the  civilized  is 
distinguished  from  the  savage  being,  and  the  different 
grades  of  refinement  traced  and  appreciated.  J'here  lu-e 

actors  for  the  nature  of  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, _ 

actors  for  the  pit, — and  actors  for  the  boxes.  The  actors 
for  the  one-shilling  men  have  a  one-shilling  nature, 
and  are  true  to  it ;  but  as  one  vshilling  is  not  so  valu¬ 
able,  and  may  be  more  easily  met  with,  than  five  shil¬ 
lings,  so  these  actors  are  of  a  more  (‘ommon  and  less  ho¬ 
nourable  order.  There  is  a  diffei’cnce,  too,  betweeu  the 
nature  of  a  comedian  and  tragedian.  The  ]>olished  co¬ 
median  plays  principally  to  that  artificial  nature  usually 
met  with  in  what  is  called  “  good  society  whilst  the 
great  tragedian,  on  the  other  hand,  addresses  the  more 
unsophisticated  feelings  of  the  heart,  delicate  and  acute 
us  those  feelings  ought  to  be,  both  by  temperament  and 
education.  The  chief  question,  therefore,  concerning 
actors  and  actresses,  still  is,  “  Are  they  true  to  nature  ?” 
to  that  nature  which  they  undertake  to  delineate,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  judged.  Be  it  obs4Tved,  however, 
that  an  actor  may  be  amazingly  true  to  nature,  and  yet  not 
a  great  actor.  This  latter  point  can  be  settled  only  by 
looking  at  the  line  of  parts  which  he  attempts.  lie  who 
plays  nothing  but  country  bumpkins,  has  very  different 
talents,  or  in  other  words,  a  very  different  nature,  from 
him  who  plays  such  characters  as  JIamlet  and  Othello. 

Descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  were  we  to 
ask — Is  Kean’s  acting  true  to  nature  ?”  we  should 
have  to  consider  that  his  walk  is  the  very  highest  in  his 
profession  ;  and  that  it  requires,  therefore,  some  boldness 
to  answer  the  question  ;  for  he  who  does  so,  implies  that 
he  is  entitled  to  make  his  own  ideas  of  what  high  and 
lofty  ptassion  is,  and  should  be,  a  fit  standard  to  judge  by. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  is  answered  every  night  by  all 
Kean’s  audience,  not  one  of  whom  ever  take  it  into  their 
head  to  suppose  that  they  are  doing  a  vain  thing.  It 
must  be  ever  thus  : — there  is  uti  invisible  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  souls  of  men,  which,  if  the  right  <’oiiductor  is 
touched,  will  communicate  itself  to  u  vast  multitude,  with 
the  velocity  and  simultaneousiiess  of  electricity.  Let  us 
take  another  instance  then, — that  whicli  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  in  hand,  and  which,  indeed,  has  suggested  these, 
remai'ks : — “  Is  Miss  Smithson’s  acting  true  to  nature  ?” 
She  also  plays  the  first  line  in  tragedy  ;  but,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  seen,  there  is  little  or  no  sympathy  between  her 
and  her  audience.  W'hy,  then,  the  coricliuioii  must  Iw, 
that  her  acting  is  not  true  to  nature.  “  But  does  she  get 
no  applause  at  all  ?”  Yes ;  occasionally  from  the  upper 
gallery.  “  Then  she  must  have  a  one-shilling  nature.” 
Granted  ;  but  from  her  who  plays  the  first  line  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  we  want  a  just  and  delicate  medium  between  a 
three  and  a  five-sbilling  nature ;  or,  in  other  terms,  some- 
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thing  that  will  charm  the  pit,  and  delight  the  boxes.  In 
one  word,  if  our  opinion  be  asked  regarding  Miss  Smith- 
son,  we  pronounce  her  altogether  a  caricature.  She  is  no 
more  capable  of  sustaining  the  first  parts,  either  in  tra¬ 
gedy  or  comedy,  than  she  is  of  enacting  Harlequin,  or  of 
dancing  on  the  slack  wire.  Her  style  is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  a  respectable  moon-struck  milliner,  who  having 
seen,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  play  performed  by  a 
strolling  company  in  a  country  town,  immediately  be¬ 
comes  stage-mad,  and  throws  herself  into  grotesque  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  makes  speeches  about  daggers,  and  poison,  and 
love,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  all  the  other  female  ap¬ 
prentices.  There  is  no  delicacy  in  her  appreciation  of 
character, — no  grace  in  her  execution  of  even  the  most 
simple  passages.  In  her  conceptions,  there  is  now  and 
then  something  like  originality ;  but  it  is  originality  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  kind  ;  as,  for  example,  her 
laying  aside  her  black  velvet  robe,  in  the  mad  scene  in 
“  Venice  Preserved,”  and  making  her  entree  in  a  white 
slip  or  under  petticoat,  black  stockings,  and  shoes ;  and 
as  the  slip  comes  down  only  a  little  below  the  knees,  the 
black  stockings  have  a  peculiarly  fine  effect.  “  But  what, 
then,  do  you  say  to  the  Parisians  ?”  Simply,  that  they 
are  no  rule  to  us ;  and  that  for  the  opinions  of  a  set  of 
claqueurs,  who  know  about  as  much  of  English  as  they 
do  of  High  Dutch,  we  entertain  an  exceedingly  small  re¬ 
spect.  “  Is  she  not  a  fine  woman  ?”  We  know  not 
what  she  was ;  but  now  she  has  grown  fat  and  pursy, 
with  a  face  like  a  muffin.  Good  Heaven  !  are  the  public 
such  profound  ninnies  as  to  submit  to  trash  like  this  ?  We 
are  glad  that  in  Edinburgh,  at  least,  Miss  Smithson  is 
drawing  no  houses  ;  and  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  those 
who  do  go  to  split  their  sides  with  laughter.  We  give 
Mr  Murray  no  great  credit  for  bringing  her  here,  for 
he  must  have  known  that  her  only  chance  of  success 
arose  from  her  having  beeii  talked  of.  To  drug  us  at  so 
short  an  interval  with  Miss  Smithson  in  tragedies,  which, 
only  the  week  before,  were  supported  by  Macready  and 
Miss  Jarman,  (the  latter  as  much  superior  to  Miss  Smith- 
son  as  light  is  to  darkness,)  was  not  the  very  happiest 
specimen  of  management.  Should  we  be  thought  to  have 
exjiret^sed  our  opinion  of  Miss  Smithson  severely,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  have  done  so  because  others  seem  afraid 
to  speak  out,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  open  the  eyes 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public,  to  the  preposterous 
stuff  which  she  attempts  to  palm  upon  them  for  fine  act¬ 
ing.  Let  Miss  Smithson  sink  to  her  own  level,  and  we 


shall  never  breathe  another  word  against  her. 

©Ibf  Ccvbcvtl^^. 


7^.  S, — We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  article  which  follows  on  the  subject  of  London 
Theatricals.  It  contains  much  interesting  information, 
and  some  that  is  not  generally  knowni. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  LONDON. 


London,  Dec,  7,  1829. 

Thanks  to  the  captivations  of  Fanny  Kemble,  Edmund 
Kean,  “  Black-eyed  Susan,”  and  the  Elephant  from  Fran- 
f  oni’s,  our  I^ondon  theatricals  are,  to  adopt  a  commercial 
metaphor,  once  more  “  looking  up  again.”  Miss  Kemble’s 
Juliet  having  now  sustained  the  ordeal  of  eight-and-twen- 
ty  performances,  with  full  houses,  and  unabated,  or  rather 
increased  enthusiasm,  to  the  last,  her  friends  are  pro¬ 
bably  justified  in  predicting  a  still  more  brilliant  career 
for  her  Belvidera ;  in  which  character  she  is  to  appear, 
for  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  next,  Dec.  9,  when 
Venice  Preserved”  is  to  be  produced,  with  new  sce¬ 
nery  and  dresses,  and  the  parts  of  Pierre  and  Jajfier  are 
'  to  he  sustained  by  Mr  C.  Kemble  and  Mr  Warde.  Wade’s 
'  loiig-talked-of  new  tragedy  of  the  “Jew  of  Arragon”  is 
consequently  ]>ost|M)iied  for  the  present ;  though,  with  the 
true  esprit  de  corps,  and  to  keep  his  name  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  has  since  written  a  very  lively  farce,  on  that  pe¬ 


culiarly  farcical  subject,  Phrenology,  which  will  be  hrou  rh 
out  immediately.  Miss  Foote’s  ten  gratuitous  pcrfoi^'"  ^ 
ances  commence  to-morrow  evening,  Dec.  8,  with  /  /r 
Hardy,  in  the  “  Belle’s  Stratagem and  T.  P 
concluded  his  six  similar  representations  of  William  *  ^ 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  nautical  melo-drama  of  “  Black-e 
Susan,”  on  Saturday  last,  though  he  is  engaged  to  play  it 
again  for  three  more  evenings  this  week.  The  career  of 
this  piece  has  been  as  astonishing  as  it  has  been  uiiparal 
leled ;  it  was  written  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  to  run  its 
few  nights  and  be  forgotten,  like  something  more  than 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  all  its  contemporaries,  inaiiu 
factored  to  sail  in  those  latitudes;  and  of  its  being  played 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  successive  nights  at  the  S«iriev 
then  the  following  six  at  Covent  Garden,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  the  further  announcement  of  the  succeeding  twelve  at 
the  Surrey,  with  its  repetition  on  some  id'  the  same 
imjsut  Covent  Garden,  making  a  total  of  one  luimlred  and 
sixty-eight  uninterrupted  performances,  its  author  hini- 
self  says,  and  I,  for  one,  most  potently  believe  him,  “  Had 
the  individual  who  discharges  the  fireworks  at  Vauxhall 
seen  one  of  his  rockets,  instead  of  gleaming  a  brief  time, 
and  then  waning  into  darkness,  become  fixed  in  the  skv, 
and  shine  a  star  for  the  whole  season,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised.”  That  this  success  has  been  solely 
owing  to  the  acting  of  IVIr  Cooke,  and  not  to  the  mere 
merits  of  the  drama,  you  will,  it  seems,  very  s]»eedily  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves  in  iklinburgh  ; 
where,  if  you  have  a  jwetty,  sensitive,  modest  Susan,  a 
clever  Griatbraiu,  a  surly  Doggrass,  and  a  gentleiuaiily 
Admiral,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  favourite.  Mr  Jerrold 
has  since  t)roduced  a  five-act  tragedy,  called  “  Thomas  a 
Becket,”  also  at  the  Surrey,  which  has  been  tolerably  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  he  is,  “  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  very  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  usual  run  of  minor  theatrical  writers. 

Kean’s  debut  at  Drury  Lane,  after  coming  to  town  pur¬ 
posely  to  befriend  the  rival  house,  agreeably  to  his  pro¬ 
mised  offer,  placarded  all  over  London  more  than  two 
months  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  Irish  methods  of  jissist- 
ing  Covent  Garden  that  could  possibly  have  been  devi¬ 
sed.  His  pow’erful  aid  wms,  however,  never  more  need¬ 
ed  than  just  now'  at  Old  Drury  ;  his  reception,  maiigre  a 
little  opposition  from  some,  was  most  enthusiastic ;  tl»e 
house  w'’as,  for  the  first  time  tills  season,  crowded, 
and  his  performance  of  Richard  never  more  careful,  er 
more  energetic.  Lord  Glengall’s  new  Comedy  ot  the 
“  Follies  of  Fashion,”  which,  thongli  now'  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  w'as  two  or  three  years  since  in  rehearsal 
at  Covent  Garden,  has  been  praised  very  far  beyond  iN 
deserts,  and  will  never  be  either  productive  or  popular; 
even  the  prologue  and  epilogue  had  not  a  dozen  really  g(>o<l 
lines  betw'een  them  !  Drury  Lane’s  new  pieces  have,  in¬ 
deed,  been  singularly  unsuccessful  this  season  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Blanche’s  very  clever  melo-draina  ol  tlir 
“Brigand,”  and  Buckstone’s  tolerably  neat  translation  ot 
“  Snakes  in  the  Grass,”  which,  how'ever,  did  not  dravw 
all  the  others,  from  Lister’s  dull  tragedy  ot  “  Lpichari> 
downwards,  have  been  most  decideil  failures,  ibis,  as 
wish  equally  well  to  “  both  their  houses,”  1  am  siiuwj} 
sorry'  for.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  error  ot  3  r 
Price’s  management;  for  his  reduction  of  the  boxpiice^’ 

when  he  erroneously' and  charitably' concluded  that  C 

Garden  w’ould  either  not  open,  or  must  follow  lii?<  exaiu- 
ple,  w’as  a  blunder  for  w'hich  he  never  can  lorgi'e  him 
self,  while  he  know's  that  the  other  house  fills  at  the  o< 
admission,  and  that  he  has  thus  needlessly'  throun 


one  shilling  per  head  upon  everv  box  visitor ;  and  ^ 
..  1  1  •  ^  _ _ I’pniiii eo  ^ 


a  time,  too,  w  hen  his  treasury’  necessities  have  '**^1'******^^^. 
reduction  of  five-and-twenty'  per  cent  ujM)n  all 
salaries  until  after  Christmas,  then  to  be  repaid,  ij 


nate. 
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walked  up  to  town,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Adelphi, 
where  she  dehuted  on  Thursday  last,  in  a  drama  written 
1>V  Beazley,  the  architect  and  play-writer,  and  called 
the  “  Elephant  of  Siam  and  4he  Firefiend  !”  She  is  of  a 
very  dark  brown  colour,  and  certainly  a  most  magnificent 
and  sagacious  animal  ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  she  was  foimierly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Cross,  of 
elephantine  notoriety,  hy  whom  she  Avas  sold  for  intrac- 
tahilitv.  Skilful  management  has,  hoAvever,  made  her 
toute  au  contrairet  and  her  present  docility  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Her  height  is  about  eleven  feet,  and  her 
weight  nearly  four  tons.  Yet  notwithstanding  two  such 
very  formidable  obstacles  to  agility,  she  performs  the  Avhole 
of  her  part,  even  to  her  final  acknowledgments  to  the  au- 
diencei  upon  being  called  for,  d  la  Frangais,  after  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  Avith  an  ease  and  elegance  Avhich  A^ery 
many  of  her  biped  colleagues  Avould  do  AV’ell  to  imitate. 
The  Drury  Lane  manager,  being  too  late  to  obtain  her 
|)OW'erful  services,  for  Avhich  he  offered  the  same  terms  as 
Mr  Kean’s,  .ToO  per  nUjht^  has,  according  to  Green- 
Uoom  report,  a  riA’al  beast  in  training  for  his  Christmtas 
pautomime  ;  and  all  the  other  pantomimes  are,  I  under¬ 
stand,  to  Introduce  manufactured  elephants,  as  nearly  like 
lier  as  possible.  She  Avas  introduced  by  an  address,  admi¬ 
rably  spoken  by  Yates,  setting  forth,  in  good  heroic  mea¬ 
sure,  how  he,  a  AA'ild-beast  shoAvman,  av'us  ejected  from 
the  late  Exeter  Change  ;  Avhen,  his  “  occupation  gone,” 
he  savs, — 

“  I  Avander'd  on,  but  did  not  Avander  far;  j 

Thefie  doors  Avere  open — as  they  always  are — 

To  take  one  in  ;  and  then  iua"  lucky  fates  ‘ 

Set  up  the  firm  of  MattheAA's  and  of  Yates :  | 

And  now.  Gazette-like,  I  am  come  to  say,  there  • 
I.s  a  partner  of  more  weight  than  either,''  | 

After  Avhich,  puns,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  per  stanza,  j 
crowd  the  remainder  of  this  zoological  prologue,  which 
concludes, 

“  IIo])ing  that  you  your  patronage  Avill  grant. 

To  Messieurs  MathcAA's,  Yates,  and  Elephant  !’* 

This  Avas  to  liaA^e  been  spoken  in  the  costume  of  a  Beef¬ 
eater,  Avhich,  how’PA^er,  the  Deiuity- Licenser,  George  Col- 
man  the  younger,  considered  far  too  sacred  a  character  to 
be  thus  jested  Avith,  and  accordingly  issued  his  A’eto,  ]»ro- 
hihiting  its  degradation  !  !  !  The  elephant  was  to  Inwe 
been  exhibited  twice  a~dag,  but  as  second  thoughtsare  best, 
upon  thinking  twice  of  it,  this  Bartholomew- Fair  scheme 
was  A'ery  Avisely  giA'pii  up.  Of  the  other  numerous  novel¬ 
ties  now  in  concoction,  in  preparation,  and  in  completion, 

I  hope  to  Avrite  you  favouraldy  and  more  particularly, 
very  speedily. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  FAVOURITE  ACTRESS. 

J3g  Henry  G.  llelL 

I  SAAv  thee  in  thy  hour  of  pride, 

The  empress  of  the  glittering  scene, — 
(msh’d  through  thy  A’eins  joy’s  purple  tide, 
Flash’d  from  thy  eyes,  in  glances  keen, 
fhe  sparkles  of  the  soul  Avithin, 

Like  lightning  midst  the  applauding  din. 

I  saAv  thy  bosom  fall  and  sAvell, 

I  saw  thy  broAV  on  fire  with  th(»ught  ; 

I  saw  thee,  ’neath  the  poet’s  spell. 

Like  some  rich  garment  gold-iiiAvrought, 


Give  forth  from  cA^ery  look  and  limb, 

A  light,  Avhich  made  all  others  dim. 

I  heard  thy  A’oice,  and  every  tone 
Sank  quicker — deeper  in  my  heart ; 

I  heard  thy  A’oice — thy  voice  alone — 

Though  many  Avith  thee  play’d  their  part ; 
I  hear  its  softest  cadence  still, 

Like  music  on  a  summer  hill. 

And  1  did  feel  thy  triumph  then, — 

My  soul,  like  thine,  was  young  and  proud  ; 
Its  chords  responsive  rang  again 
'To  all  the  ])raises  of  the  croAvd  ; — 

Yet  neA'er  jdaudit  came  from  me. 

At  least  not  such  as  men  could  see. 

I  scorn’d  to  giA'e  aAvav  in  sound 
Pnnotions  Avhich  to  thee  I  OAv’d, — 
Emotions  sacred  and  profound. 

Whose  shadow  on  my  hot  cheek  gloAv’d  ; 
But  if,  perchanci*,  my  eye  met  thine. 

Its  language  thou  inightst  well  divine. 

Alas  !  alas  ! — I  kneAA'  it  all 

A  dream — an  idle  dream  at  best ; 

For  does  not,  at  the  curtain’s  fall. 

The  player  sink  into  a  jest  ? — 

A  wearied,  sad,  and  painted  thing, 

A  puppet  that  has  lost  its  string  ! 

I  Avill  not  do,  as  once  I  did, — 

Dissoh'e  the  charm  by  coming  near  ; 

I  knoAv  too  well  that  much  is  hid 
’Tis  better  not  to  see  or  hear ; — 

I  had  a  dream  like  this  before, — 

A  stormy  Avakening — find  ’tAvas  o’er  ! 

0 

No — thou  shalt  ne’er  be  aught  to  me, 

SaA^e  what  this  very  hour  thou  art ; 

The  fancies  I  iioav  twine  Avith  thee 
Might  else  groAV  darker  and  depart ; 

I  hate  the  cold  truths  that  destroy 
So  w^arm  and  bright  a  dream  of  joy. 


WOMAN. 

From  The  Exiles  of  Chamouni."  An  Unpublished 

Drama. 

By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery. 

Alas  !  for  gentle  Woman,  form’d  so  Aveak  ! 

Gentle,  meek,  j>owerless,  fond,  confiding  creature, 

What  a  frail  Aveb,  AvoA^en  in  the  Avind,  art  thou  ! 

A  gossamer  hung  on  the  noontide  air  ! 

Catching  the  tincture  of  each  varying  ray 

The  inconstant  sunshine  sheds  through  dews  and  darkness. 

And  torn  and  blighted  by  the  feeblest  breath  ! — 

Man  treads  the  Avorld  Avith  proud  and  lordly  step — 

A  lawless,  reckless  libertine — his  Avill 
Unchallenged,  and  his  pleasures  iinreproA'ed  ; 

Loaded  Avith  crimes  that  all  the  world  behold^ 

His  heart  a  Avell  of  deep  deceit — his  soul 
C’louded  Avith  every  folly — I'very  vice  ; 

Ev’n  in  the  face  of  Virtue  he  looks  up, 

And  boldly  bears  iinbow’d  his  paltry  pride. 

But  Woman  !  poor,  Avoak  Woman  !  one  false  step — 
One  slight  digression  from  the  thorny  path 
Of  dull  monotonous  life — one  thoughtless  eiTor, 

Damns  her  for  ever  ! — Ruin  then  ensues  ;-7- 
Reproach,  remorse,  and  grief,  and  burning  shame. 
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Prey  on  her  inmost  soul,  till  the  fair  form— 

The  veil  of  roses  and  pure  lilies  blent, 

Which  Nature  threw  divinely  o’er  her  soul 
When  first  she  breathed  the  balmy  breath  of  life 
Into  her  Spirit’s  sacred  sanctuary — 

Becomes  a  wan,  worn  shadow  of  deep  thought ; 
While  the  cold  world  points  at  the  pining  victim. 
And  laughs  her — scorns  her — hoots  her  to  the  grave  ! 
Vain  are  her  tears— vain  her  relenting  sighs — 

Her  wretchedness — her  agony — all  vain  ! 

Like  the  lone  bark,  wreck'd  far  away  at  sea, 

She  sinks,  to  rise  no  more — ^no  more  for  ever  ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  NEW  Literary  Journal,  of  the  tame  form  and  size  as  the  London 
Literary  Gaxette,  to  be  entitled  The  Chronicle  of  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts,  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  commenced,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Alaric  Watts.  It  is  to  be  of  weekly  recur¬ 
rence,  and  will  be  devoted  to  English  and  Foreign  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts. 

There  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Travels  to  Timbuctoo  and 
other  parts  of  Central  Africa,  during  the  years  1824,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
by  Rend  Caillid.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  with  a  view  of  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  and  other  plates  representing  the  buildings  of  this  remark¬ 
able  city. 

The  author  of  Richelieu  has  nearly  ready  a  new  work,  entitled 
Damley. 

Mr  D'Israeli  announces  the  concluding  portion  of  his  Commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  to  the  sporting  world  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  under  the  title  of  Northern  Sports.  It  will,  we  understand,  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  an  animated  manner,  the  field  diversions  of  the  North  of 
Europe. 

Mr  Galt  has  nearly  completed  a  novel,  called  Lawrie  Todd,  or  the 
Settlers  in  the  Woods. 

A  novel,  said  to  be  of  an  entirely  new  character,  under  the  title  of 
Wedded  Life  in  Upper  Ranks,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr  Emerson  is  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  which  will 
soon  make  its  appearance. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  History  of  Dunbar,  from  the  earliest 
records  to  the  present  period,  by  James  Millar. 

A  new  topographical  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
about  to  be  published  in  numbers,  by  Mr  J.  Gorton,  Editor  of  the 
General  Biographical  Dictionary. 

The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  from  the  Inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Romans*  to  the  Passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829, 
is  announced  by  C.  St  George. 

A  Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  including  Observations  on 
Lightning  Rods  and  Paragreles,  by  John  Murray,  F.  S.  H.,  &c.  is  in 
the  press. 

A  History  of  Danish  Literature,  from  the  Time  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing,  is  announced  by  J.  Moeller. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  an  able  and  judicious  period¬ 
ical,  successfully  conducted  by  Mr  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor  of  the 
Amulet,  is  henceforward  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Magazine,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barri,  Mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  farming  three  volumes  of  “  Autobiography,'*  is  announced. 

The  Lifb  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  two  volumes,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Thomson,  the  popular  author 
of  the  Life  of  Wolsey,  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Times. 

Dr  Conolly,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  indications  of 
Insanity. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Count  Segur's  History  of  France,  commen¬ 
cing  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  is  in  the  press. 

An  English  Journal  is  about  to  be  published  at  Pisa,  under  the 
title  of  the  Ausonian,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 

Prick  op  F'orkion  Books.^A  paragraph  upon  this  subject  ap¬ 
peared  among  our  Varieties  last  week.  It  has  since  been  represented 
to  us,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  that  the  insinuation  it  con¬ 
tained,  against  foreign  book-importers  generally,  was  too  severe.  We 
are  informed  that,  by  Messrs  Treutteland  Wurts,  and  other  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  booksellers  in  London,  the  general  rule  is  to  convert 
francs  into  shillings  ;^-4o  sell  a  work  which  costs  ten  francs,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  Continent,  for  ten  shillings.  This  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  per  centage.' 

Miss  Paton's  Conckrt.— Miss  Paten  gave  a  concert  in  the  As¬ 
sembly-Rooms  here  on  Wednesday  evening*  She  was  assisted  by 


her  two  sisters— Isabella  and  Eliza.  The  Rooms  were  extr 
crowded,  very  fdw  less  than  1000  tickeU  having  been  sold. 
were  three  ParU,  the  first  consisting  entirely  of  sacred  music 
whole  went  off  with  great  eclat.  *  ^ 

Miss  Louisa  Jarman.— We  observe  that  this  young  lady  * 
duced  by  her  sister’s  success  here,  has  come  to  Edinburgh  to  J” 
lessons  in  singing  and  accompaniment,  during  her  sister's  residSi'^^ 
here.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  Miss  Louisa  Jarman's  acou'  ^ 
ments  in  these  branches,  we  should  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  IT 
meeting  with  every  encouragement.  ^ 

Chess.— One  of  the  most  splendid  set  of  chess-men  we  ever  saw 
beautifully  carved  in  the  finest  ivory,  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  the 
shop  of  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  owner  to  dispose  of  them  speedily  by  raffle.  They  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  noble  game  should  not  lose  the  chance  of  becomine 
possessed  of  so  rare  a  prize.  ° 

Theatrical  Goaiip.- For  what  has  been  going  on  during  the  last 
week  in  the  theatrical  world  of  London,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  page  of  this  Number.-Madame  Vestris  performed  Don  Giovanni 
last  Saturday  evening,  gratuitously,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  has  concluded 

an  engagement  to  play  there  regularly  after  Christmas _ The  Dublin 

Theatre  was  sold  by  auction  a  few  days  ago,  for  £13,500,  being  £5oo 
above  the  mortgage.  The  mortgagee  was  the  purchaser,  and  he  has 
granted  a  lease  of  the  property  for  seven  years  to  Mr  Bunn,  at  an  an. 
nual  rent  of  £2000,  instead  of  £3000,  the  sum  hitherto  paid—The 
English  company  playing  in  Holland  have  been  suddenly  thrown  into 


great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  manager  having  appropriated  all  the 
receipts  in  discharge  of  rent  due,  after  having,  by  liberal  offers 
tempted  the  performers  to  come  over  for  the  winter  season.  It  was 
expected  that,  after  four  nights'  performance,  in  aid  of  the  ixwrer 
members,  the  company  would  be  broken  up. — The  Ramsgate  Theatre 
was  burned  down  on  the  1st  of  this  month.— Macready  took  his  be¬ 
nefit  here  on  Wednesday  last.  Not  being  in  good  health,  he  has 
given  up  some  provincial  engagements,  and  returned  to  his  own 
house  at  Pinnerwood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.— Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  tragedy  of  “  The  House  of  Aspen  ”  is  in  rehearsal  here,  and 
will  be  brought  out  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  Miss 
Smithson’s  engagement.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  new 
Christmas  pantomime  will  be  produced.— Miss  Paton  left  this  yes¬ 
terday  morning  for  Newcastle,  and  is  to  perform  Lucy  Bertram 
there  this  evening.  She  then  proceeds  to  York,  and  other  English 
towns,  and  will  not  return  to  London  for  some  weeks. 


Weekly  List  or  Performances. 


Dec.  .5 — Dec.  11. 


Sat.  William  Tell,  Sf  The  Robber*s  Wife. 

Mon.  Virginius,  Matrimony,  Sf  The  Noyades. 

Ti-'fs.  Venice  Preserved,  William  Thompson,  4"  Bosino, 
W’ed.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  No  /  ^  Obi, 

Thurs.  Jane  Shore,  Sf  The Invinciblet. 

Fri.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Wedding  Day,  Do. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

The  interesting  paper  by  the  Author  of  **  Anster  Fair  "  will  appear 
probably  in  our  next. — We  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
but,  from  what  we  gather,  we  should  think  that  much  benefit  miglit 
be  derived  from  an  attendance  on  the  “  Soirees  Francaises  de  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Thibouville.” 

The  poem,  entitled  Signs  of  the  Times,  or  the  Second  Advent, 
is  much  too  long  for  the  Journal;  it  would,  indeed,  make  a  small 
volume.— The  **  Scottish  Song”  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next  SiJi’* 
pkrs.— We  regret  that  the  “  Song”  from  “  Chirnside”  will  scarccl) 
suit  us. — Our  Correspondent  in  Stonehaven  may  live  in  hopes.—"  ^ 
cannot  find  room  for  “  A  Simile  for  the  Ladies,”  and  “  M  inl^f 
turning.” — A  Correspondent,  who  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  edition  of  Rob  Roy,  Mr  Mackay,  the  living  repre*- 
sentative  of  the  Bailie,  should  not  be  forgotten,  has  sent  us  a 
addressed  to  that  gentleman,  of  which  the  last  verse  is  as  follow's . 

Thy  fame,  dear  bought  and  well  deserved, 

Will  ne'er  go  out  of  date. 

While  Glasgow— Scotland— Britain  have 
One  honest  magistrate  ! 

They  who  thy  modest  virtues  know, 

Will  Hft  the  voice  together,— 

Thou’rt  prudent  as  the  Bailie  was. 

And  worthy,  like  his  father  I” 


